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DIVINE IMMANENCE. 


HE presses of Eternity printed a mighty volume known 
as Nature. The presses of Time printed another known 
as Bible. Some people deny the authority of the latter; we 
shall, therefore, use mainly the authority of the former. This 
gives them their own ground. We shall use also their most 
bepraised appliances, Science, History, Reason and Experience. 
This gives them their own instruments. With these they pro- 
pose to subdue the Church; with these we hope to save them. 
Space need not be consumed in sabering the scouts of their 
army. As denial of the Deity is the column on which they 
hang their host, that we attack with the hope that when it falls 
they may escape. We shall say nothing bad of the dead; but 
address lovingly the living. De mortuis nil nisi bonum: dum 
vivimus vivamus. 

Science shows the vital atoms all move as orderly as a well 
drilled army. Protoplasm, protozoa, metazoa are arranged in 
lucidus ordo. This is their established way of advancing. They 
persistently proceed through processes of multiplication, 
division, diversion and development ever struggling in orderly 
array toward perfection. 

Biology proves that plants and animals alike are woven out 
of the first cell, by production of other cells which form the crea- 
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ture. Life begins in the germ cell, while the somatic cells build 
up the body of the individual. This Cytosoan plan is never 
broken. There is no infraction of this Cytologic law. Ani- 
mated nature bears the initial germ through all grades. Pro- 
toplasm works at the base, man near the summit, and every- 
thing else between. Evolution is the track that runs through 
all. There being a track there must be a Traveler. If there is 
an orderly production, there must be an orderly Producer. If 
there is Method there must be a Methodizer. 

The microscope shows the vital dot within the cell. This 
dot is capable of many vagaries, but something holds it true to 
type. The dot is the source of the egg. The egg of the hen, 
and the hen of other eggs that produce other hens like the first 
hen. 

Nature presents antonyms as well as synonyms. Antago- 
nisms are needful as protagonisms. Still the procession per- 
sists in proceeding orderly and for purpose. Nothing proceeds 
with aimless feet. Some One seems nearer to the Creature than 
the Creature to itself. Everything has the power of evil and 
good. The air by which we live may form the hurricane by 
which we die. 

The Universe is moral and material. If produced by blind 
collision of atoms there could be no morality. All would be 
accidental. This is not the case. The Variability of Nature 
never overcomes the Ruler that holds her true to port. It is 
easier to think of this Ruler as an Infinite personality than as 
an Infinite Energy. Science requires a personality to save her 
own life. If she should die we should be slung into the Ser- 
bonian Swamp of Agnosticism which swallows erring travelers. 
But science never dies. From every inch of nature she lifts 
up her voice and in the ear of Reason pours her cry. The 
burden of that cry is “There must be the Infinite.” The 
Earth’s revolution producing night and day announces Him. 
The Earth’s poise with pole to orbit’s plane producing the 
seasons tells of Him. The girdling galaxies of shining worlds 
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sing of Him. The Evolutionary processes along which he 
works proclaim Him. 

The variations of Nature are but incidents. The mighty 
worker is not lost in the magnitude nor multiplicity of His 
works. His Infinity fills Immensity. He is heading every- 
thing toward The Ideal Goal. Optimism is his great objective. 
Theories fail; but processes survive. These processes prove 
there is a government. That government proves there is a Gov- 
ernor. That Governor shapes his proceedings to supply Eleva- 
tion to Sons and Elimination to rebels. The Evolution is 
toward Sonship that Nature at the top may know her Father. 
Evolution may guide the shuttle through the warp and woof 
of the Universe; but who guides Evolution? Evolution does 
not produce the Guide; but the Guide produces Evolution. As 
the eyeless Scolophthalmus cannot see the sun from the depths 
of the ocean, so the mental baby cannot see this Producer from 
the depths of doubt. 

The laws of matter and of Spirit are not identic as Drum- 
mond thought. Though not identic they are similar. The 
greatest Teacher said, “The Kingdom of Heaven is like” some 
things we know. Laws of Nature are prophetic of what the 
Almighty is producing. Products are preparatory not final. 
The preferential end is Spiritual. Every Creature from Euglena 
to Alcyone has its place in the procession. 

As the Creator is not irregular so He is not indifferent. 
Every hair is “numbered.” To know we need to look. He 
who understands Nature surveys her minute correlations as 
well as mightly evolutions. Only thus can he comprehend 
her great permeations and ultimate purposes. Hume con- 
fesses he “never read the Bible with attention.” This un- 
fortunately is the attribute of his tribe. The Agnostic does 
not know because he looks only at his specialty, He is an 
intellectual infant. Supreme reason and supreme science claim 
encyclopedic insight and outsight. More difficulties await 
solution in Science than exist between Reason and Religion. 
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Science is not dismissed because she leads to mysteries. Re- 
ligion cannot be dismissed because she leads to Revelations. 
She has special revealments for her family. The greatest of 
these is The Presence divinely beautiful and infinitely terrible 
moving through all things, yearning after lost Humanity. 
Science through Nature points to man, man through Religion 
points to God, God through love points to Christ and Christ 
through the Holy Spirit points to Heaven. 

Science shows an invincible force in the seed that keeps it 
faithful to itself. Changes cannot kill its loyalty. It holds 
excessive growth in check. It is gifted with intelligence that 
produces balance. Were this not so the human being might 
grow tall as Sequoia, to be swept by hurricane, or nose long 
as trunk of Elephant to be tweaked by traveler. 

Every nursling too is gifted with such sense as enables it to 
select from vast variety its nutrition. Countless creatures ex- 
ercise this wisdom. Whence this persistent discrimination? It 
is immanent not in one species only; but in all. 

Not only does each creature keep its balance and know 
its nutriment; but each, after life’s swirl is over, leaves its 
own preparation for future generations of its own kind. This 
is specially marked in humankind. No nation has come and 
gone without leaving foundation of ascent for the following. 
The march has been from barbarity to benignity, from pas- 
sion to self-control, from Egotism to Altruism, from stupidity 
to sagacity. The struggle has been long and bloody; but each 
nation has left advanced footing for the next to proceed on. 
The Egyptians left appreciation of the human body. They 
embalmed it in sarcophagus and shrined it in pyramid. The 
Persians left appreciation of good and evil. They grouped 
good under Ormazd, bad under Ahriman. The Greeks left 
appreciation of ideal beauty. They portrayed her in sculptural 
curve and immortal verse. The Romans left exhibit of im- 
perial law. Wherever the legions marched, the majesty of 
law marched also; and when they retired law held the field, 
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and holds it now. The Teutons left exhibit of eternal liberty. 
They worshipped in free forests canopied by boundless skies 
and through Teutonic love of liberty freedom spread and 
spreads. Man needed projecting prophecies to draw as well as 
propulsion to impel. The Hebrew supplied these prerogatives. 
The proclamations of his prophets. The forefiguring of his 
Temple. The adumbrations of his symbols awoke alert expec- 
tancies that had been but slumbering dreams. And when fore- 
shadowings had lifted like mists from landscape the “Bright- 
ness of the Father’s Glory” Emerged Incarnate. When the 
Church required recall from degrading deifics, the war-whoop 
rang from Mecca over a polytheistic people: “there is but 
One God” and divine Unity was restored. We now need contem- 
plation to clasp us as earth the oak. Meditative Buddhists 
and Brahmans supply this service. We need inventive genius, 
wise engineering, rapid transit, through which we can quickly 
educate and evangelize the nations. Europe and America 
render these facilities. The Fultons, the Morses and the 
Fields have been, the Edisons, Bells and Marconies are, uncon- 
scious agents in throwing up the paths along which redemp- 
tive forces travel. 

What a marvellous array of nations past, and passing, each 
leaving behind its special preparations for its successor, till 
now carried forward by each progressive epoch, the Church 
ushers in the Universal Brotherhood of man as preparation 
for Universal Fatherhood of God. Can educated mind be 
so obtuse as to see no plan, no guiding Intelligence in all this 
line of ever ascending progressions that focus on vs? It surely 
is unscientific, unhistoric, unreasonable and contrary to ex- 
perience that such an illustrious train of epochal events should 
by accident be held through the convulsions of ages and revo- 
lutions of nations, steadily true to one Grand Ideal; an Ideal 
to which all have, and are rendering tribute. No! The fusion of 
science, history, reason and experience into one great encyclo- 
pedic eye proclaims most emphatically that there must be a 
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Planner in the plan, a Proposer in the purpose, an Idealist in 
the ideal. That Infinite Direction must have been ever on 
the field. That the advance we have attained is due to the 
direction of the Infinite Director. Reason would shriek mur- 
der should we say that through the jarring dissonances of 
barbaric ages fickle chance or blind force had guided this 
human world from what it was to what it is. There can be 
no such result without competent cause, and such cause can 
be found alone in the wisdom of the Omnipotent Lover. The 
mind that in these lights cannot comprehend the certainty of 
the Divine Immanence must either still be in babyhood or else 
have an abnormal deficiency of pitiable proportions. This will 
appear more clearly as we proceed to unveil Divine supervision 
of nature. 

We meet the law of mutuality in all departments of nature. 
No human household is so well adjusted for mutuality of ser- 
vice as the household of nature. Seas serve rivers; rivers, 
seas ; suns, systems; systems, suns; man, mammals; mammals, 
man; your hand, your body; your body, your hand. Mutuality 
run through all. Did the law place itself there? How could it? 
Law is nothing but a name without a life behind it. Law 
must have an executive as well as initiative. 

Scientists knock at the door of life in hope of finding this 
great Executive. In all the pathway from minutest molecule 
to mightiest monarch, they seek to scan the source that gives 
mutuality its beautiful adaptation to service. Door after door 
opens, fact after fact flashes, but no scoffing searcher has 
found the Author. As wisely take a microscope to find a star. 
True scientists see secular instruments cannot unveil spiritual 
beings. These appear not to eye of sense but to eye of soul. 

Here is Berthollet armed with synthetic chemistry. Langley 
with bolometer. Réentgen with X-rays. Kelvin with elec- 
tricity. Crookes with molecular physics. Thompson with 
ultra atomic state. Loeb with parthenogenesis. Hertz with 
oscillations. Lodge with wireless telegraphy. Becquerel with 
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radio-actives. Madame Curie with glowing radium. It is 
no disparagement to these scientists to say that by secular 
science alone they cannot find out God. No mere secular 
searcher can find Him even on the intro-active track of 
mutuality. 

Marconi never could have drawn to himself the practise of 
wireless telegraphy by using one or two factors of that science. 
It was when he combined all the factors that he and others 
had discovered, he became pioneer and seer of the system. So 
all the factors of physical science fail to find the Deity; but 
when you put physical, mental and spiritual science together in 
one grand tri-unial eye than the universe glows with God. It 
is surely fair then that universal science should be applied to 
discover Universal Cause. Any other plan would be unscien- 
tific, unhistoric, unreasonable and contrary to experience. 
Therefore we use universal science for Universal Deity. 
When we do so science and salvation, history and humanity, 
reason and religion, faith and experience move together to 
make the grand Apocalypse that discloses the Infinite Worker 
and only thus through heaven and earth He is mirrored on the 
watchman’s eye. 

From bloodless ameba to blood-nourished man, look along 
the ever-evolving trail and see traces of him. Schleiden’s cel- 
lular structure of plants and Schwann’s cellular structure of 
animals show only one supreme worker in both kingdoms. 
As the biologist studies life cells, centrosomes, aster and chro- 
mosomes he discovers the marks of only one Mind. Methods 
of growth and adaptations of means to ends are the same or 
similar. Kindred testimony comes from astronomer. Balance, 
pose, motion, form, of the mighty worlds are the same or 
similar. Biologist working at life’s smallest beginnings and 
astronomer at life’s greatest products assure us all things bear 
the stamp of unity of Authorship. 

Schopenhauer, Draper, Tyndale, Bradlaugh, Clifford, Buck- 
ner, Spencer, Virchow, Bunsen, Huxley, and even Haeckel 
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assure us of the reign of unity. But how could there be unity 
without a Uniter? The Unifier is indispensable to the unific. 
Therefore remand these tutors to strew their gathered flowers 
in the pathway of the Unifying King. 

Scholarly partialists prove the only student who will not 
review his work with alarm is he who includes the revealed 
universe and not merely part of it in his contemplations. Take 
in creation and leave out the Creator, and you have a material- 
ist. Take in the Creator and leave out creation and you have 
a fanatic. Take in both and you have a scholar, perhaps a 
gentleman. Fragmental thinking is treacherous, all including 
thought triumphant. The functions of every part of nature 
must be considered in relation to the whole. Then the voices 
of Christianity and of science blending in one majestic chime 
chant the Creator’s praise. 

When encyclopedic view is taken it is seen we are here 
by design, not forsaken derelicts floating on an aimless sea, 
but with a captain bound for port. The splendid array ot 
benignant battle hosts are under an Infallible Director. Under 
his direction they point to present results as prefigurings of 
better things. A determinate course is before us. We may 
not move with mathematical precision as do the stars; but we 
are yoked to an overwhelming purpose. That purpose is 
harnessed to flinchless law, and that law to a glorious God, 
and that God moves amid atoms, molecules, elements, masses, 
nebulz, worlds, earth, seeds, vegetables, mammals, men. The 
progressive course of the God is as clear to an all-including 
thinker as turnpike to traveler. 

Present presages point to benignant extension. This ex- 
tension was in the Master’s mind when he said: “Preach to 
every creature,” and in Wesley’s soul when he exclaimed: 
“The world is my parish.” Preparations are evolving to elevate 
mankind to ideal existence. Nature, history, science, art, 
literature, rapid communication, join voices to call the wander- 
ing sheep “into one fold under one Shepherd.” Mechanical 
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giants lift their voices toward the Christ and sing, “we have 
come to help to gather thy loved ones, Oh, Immanuel.” Ele- 
vated laborers enfiladed on one side. Emancipated capitalists 
on the other ; but in the center moves the Man with the pierced 
palm. 

The gloomy background of Atheism and Agnosticism, wild 
with pretense and drunk with arrogance, forms a sad perspec- 
tive for such superb display. A display not of regal pomp and 
tyrannic power, but of gleaming pity and Almighty Love. A 
display of light for the darkened, truth for the erring, rest 
for the weary, peace for the agitated, riches for the poor, power 
for the weak, liberty for the slave, pardon for the guilty, 
purity for the corrupted, home for the exile, and glory for 
the victor. 

Heads in the sand cannot see; hearts on ice cannot feel these 
things. But infidelities are fated, church abuses are doomed. 
Divine-Heart coming is sweeping both away. There shall still 
be human leadership but it will be leadership of clear thinking, 
imperial planning, sterling execution, majestic loving and pure 
living. These are the forces that spring full armed from the 
battle drift. 

The new leadership will educate the ignorant, rescue the 
drunkard, deliver the debauchee, clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, visit the sick, improve the prisoner, ennoble sacrifice, 
cultivate sympathy, spread kindness, stamp out sin and zone 
the earth with the jubilations of an emancipated world. Nor 
is this rosy view written in out of Scripture only; but out of 
nature also. 

Study nature’s heart. There vicariousness nestles in the arms 
of substitution. If one physical member (as a lung) is de- 
stroyed the other becomes enlarged and tries to do the work 
of two. If sight is gone other senses grow more acute. If 
mother’s babe is in agony, her own suffering is intense. She 
suffers for it by night; sorrows with it by day; makes herself 
uneasy that it may be easy; sick that it may be well. Vicarious 
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vitalization works in ten thousand forms in phenomena of 
nature. It is an indestructible energy working from nature’s 
breast. It shines like a jewel of hope before the eye of suffer- 
ing. It is so eager that it ripens into sacrifice, then into service, 
and next into rapture. Here in nature lies the prophetic angel 
that calls for Calvary. All vicarious voices join in chorus at 
Golgotha. It may be suffering bird, beast, man. The whole 
creation clusters there, because it is thence the last great evolu- 
tive march begins toward most vital values. 

Evolution, as the medium in preparatory period, produced 
germs, cells, tissues, and all kinds of physical life. Here God’s 
mediumistic work by evolution is but well begun. Its march 
henceforth is to be productive of ever increasing values. It 
has produced body and mind. It is producing rescued spirits. 
These are most vital values. The struggle has been com- 
plex and sometimes retrogressive. Still nature’s laboratories 
are all working toward one unique result. That result is vic- 
torious soul. That soul is found in perfected men. They 
are the real aim of nature in Christ. Here is creation’s climax. 
The path along which the purpose to complete men has come 
has been labyrinthine, pathetic, tragic. It is red with richest 
blood. But man, aiming at perfection, is here. Everything in 
heaven and earth has been mulcted to produce him. Well may 
Avon’s bard exclaim: ‘What a piece of work is man?” Pure 
personality for man is nature’s problem. He is hampered with 
such hindrances that pure individuality demands sternest 
fighting. Best personality is the prize. All else accessories. 
The strenuosity of the fray is on. Man must fight to find him- 
self and next fight his way out. Then he must lose himself 
and fight his way up. But it is the fight that purifies and 
toughens him as the factory steel. 

Science shows if desire exist, the object of desire exists also. 
If southern wild fowl desire cooler clime it here awaits them. 
If they wish warmer weather, in the south it is at their service. 
Hence the bird processionals and recessionals. Examples of 
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the same principle of demand and supply are everywhere. The 
law is that where there is a strong demand there is a full sup- 
ply. Thus balanced nature is kept even. Apply this principle 
to spiritual products. No man has demonstrated so clearly as 
Herbert Spencer that religious desire exists from wigwam to 
palace. Does nature mock her children only here? Perish 
the thought! Here is the tenderest, truest, most stupendous 
desire of man. Shall all else be supplied he desires, and that 
which is most central to him be denied? To assert so would 
not only be unscientific but be the one fathomless fissure in 
the frame of nature. There is no such chasm of despair, ex- 
cept to the incorrigible. 

The cry of man from shack to palace is for a Father, and 
nature never could have placed that cry within the heart of 
humanity if there were no Father. Thus, then, nature, reason, 
science proclaim a loving Fatherhood supplying physical, in- 
tellectual and religious desire throughout the universe. For 
this Fatherhood hidden in its mysterious nurseries “the whole 
creation groaneth and traveleth in pain together until now” 
waiting for the revealing of the Sons of God. Denial of such 
Fatherhood is but another name for petulant arrogance, and 
indifference to it but another word for mental deformity. In- 
spiration flows from knowledge. No one can know without 
being inspired, if his knowledge is fundamental and complete. 

There is in the germ a guiding power no microscope can 
unveil. In this unseen power lie life’s determinants. Food, 
climate and environments are powerful, but cannot change 
the character of an organism. That character is given by the 
Great Unseen. Reason, therefore, compels us to believe there 
is Someone behind evolution, natural selection and character 
ordering life’s determinants. “Natural selection” is only a 
principle, evolution is only a method, character is only a result. 
Behind and in these lie the unknown life determinants; but 
where there are determinants there must be a Determinator. 
This Determinator like the soul of Socrates can neither be 
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caught nor killed by Athenian-Liliputians. Agnosticism, 
Atheism and every other Antagonism has as little effect against 
Him as wolf-wail against starry sky. Can we believe radium 
flings emanations 100,000 miles per second, without losing its 
essence, and yet not believe that there is an Eternal Intelli- 
gence sending out his radiants without losing Himself in his 
own Epiphanies? If so truly the miracle of unbelief is much 
more superstitious than the miracle of faith. 

The fact is, man is escaping to perfect conditions. That 
escape means promotion, and that promotion will be equal to 
his value. It is unscientific to say “death ends all.” Death is 
but a greater beginning. Man may die to make way for succes- 
sors. But that is not the primal purpose. He dies to ascend 
a higher sphere, and make way for higher species. Evolution 
knows no cessation. God is in it, and it is going on because 
He is going on. The grave is one of its darkest yet brightest 
gateways. The Bible is the most evolutive book. The Christ 
is the most evolutive Personality. The Book and He hold 
forth everlasting life. That means everlasting evolution. Here 
we are more evolutional than the evolutionists. 

Retrogression is only a preparation for re-pvogression. 
Atavism and Metabolism impede not the main drift of the 
major stream. The stream of tendency is ever forward, be- 
cause the Father is in the stream. Decay of Memphis, Babylon, 
and Nineveh means not the ruin of civic architecture. Grander 
cities now are here and grander ones are coming. Men fall; 
but the race goes on with the advancing God. Consciousness 
is child of unceasing change. Evil is necessary to give change 
full swing. Bacteria of destruction are needful to give free 
force to centrosomes of construction. That construction is 
ever pressing through débris of battle to give fair play to 
religious instinct. This is the most cheering factor in evolu- 
tion. It leads to the sublimest output. That output is Christi- 
anity : Christianity is the final science. 

Amid the war of attritions Darwin noticed “Survival of the 
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fittest” lifting itself aloft in the battle like Achilles amid 
Homeric heroes. He traced it in pursuit till it slew its Hector. 
He also noticed the prevailing principle of “Natural Selec- 
tion ;” and as Agamemnon Nestor he made it the sage of his 
battles. He said: “The intellectual faculties have been gradu- 
ally perfected through natural selection;” “Social qualities 
were no doubt acquired through natural selection.” “Had he 
(man) not been subject to natural selection he would never 
have attained the rank of man.” Agnostics are astounded to 
find that here religion meets science. To their discomfiture 
and dismay they hear science and Christianity speaking with 
the same harmonizing voice. 

Little did Mr. Darwin and his sympathizers dream that he 
was bringing forth a bulwark for Christianity. Yet so it is, 
and here it is. The law of natural selection scientifically 
demonstrates that the natural tendency is for beings of the 
same nature to select the fittest environments and nutriments. 
That is the surroundings and energies that suit best their 
development. That is precisely what we claim. God is the 
Spiritual Creator. Man is the Spiritual Creature. Therefore, 
on the principle of “natural selection,” what else can man 
reasonably do, than choose his Father, and what other can that 
Father naturally do than select man His child. By natural 
selection God gravitates man-ward. By natural selection man 
gravitates God-ward. They meet. They rejoice. The erring 
prodigal has found his home by “natural selection.” This is 
the finished goal of struggling life. This is the end of all 
the conflict so far as science has revealed an end. 

Space forbids multiplication of examples, but in justice it 
should be said that having analyzed Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall 
and the prominent naturalists of France and Germany who 
are on the Atheistic and Agnostic side, much to my delight 
I discover that they have been unconsciously quarrying stones 
from the great mine of nature, that with proper placement can 
immensely help the rising fabric of Christianity. 
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Man is unfinished. Nature, law, art, education, civiliza- 
tion are at work upon him, but the finishing process comes 
through Christ. Man has passed through physical, intellec- 
tual and moral evolution. He is passing through spiritual 
evolution, This passage is final. It is the end toward which 
other evolutions aim. The aim has been diverted by moral aber- 
rations, but always comes back to focus. It is the one purpose 
that brooks no defeat. It proceeds through all things like a 
river to its mother sea. Its bosom is shining with aspiring 
spirits. It rushes through death undaunted as through harm- 
less canyon. It creates hunger for immortality. It rests not 
till it enspheres us within The Holy. It points to the tragic 
drama behind and to the promised paradise before. What is 
this strange and mighty stream of tendency? Science says 
it is Divine _Immanence. No authority can gainsay the de- 
liverances of absolute science. 

Thinkers need not now point to the Bible only to prove an 
Almighty Saviour. Science does that conclusively. She 
shows God is working the universe to promote his children. 
He is doing so with accelerating rapidity. The revelations 
of the past have attention; but the revealings of the present 
have assertion. The revealments of to-day are brighter than 
those of yesterday. There are more, in the divine procession, 
than at any other period. There are freaks in nature and 
parthenogenesis is one of them. There are occurrences in 
grace to which this is analogous; but the eternal purpose moves 
ever on through eddies, reefs, retrogressions and abnormalities. 

Physical worlds roll beyond our senses; artificial eyes dis- 
cover them. Spiritual worlds float around us; spiritual eyes 
discern them. We cannot see a microbe through a telescope. 
The instrument must be adjusted to the object. Material lens 
for material inspection. Spiritual lens for spiritual discovery. 

Aristotle, the ancient, and Nageli, the modern, noticed a 
principle making for completion in Nature. They cculd see 
that by observing the growth of plant or mammal. But he 
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who will observe the principle in the Supernatural that makes 
for perfection has a different problem. He himself must be 
supernatural else the vision evades him. He only who rises 
into the supernatural till he is supernaturalized, sees the super- 
natural. He sees cosmic and spiritual processes, pregnant with 
a principle that makes for perfect persons. The persons are 
moral, ethical, spiritual. 

There are perfections lying beyond toward which we are 
going; but we do not yet know them. What we see is small 
compared with what we are to see. We shall not be out of 
blindness till out of body. Then “we shall know.” 

While enticed by entrancing visions before, we should not 
discount important unveilments behind. We have no right to 
say events never happened because they do not happen now. No 
man can tell how many strange things the Creator used to 
arrest attention and create confidence in his kindergarten 
classes. Stupidity was great and ignorance dense, in those 
early days when our ancestors were savages in primeval jun- 
gles. And we know not to what object lessons our Father 
may have resorted in training those savages. We were not 
present when the miraculous events occurred, and, if they are 
sufficiently supported by results, who are we that we should 
impugn them? What had reason for taking place may have 
taken place. And from this distance it is arrogance to deny 
that which nobody has knowledge enough to know. There is 
enough to know you can know, and it is unscientific to pre- 
tend to know what you cannot know. This is hypocrisy and 
ought to be hung. If you do not hang it, it will hang you. 
Many a conscienceless carper is weaving his shroud who ought 
to be working his shrift. 

Evolutive forces focalize upon the human procession. That 
procession focalizes on Creation’s King. All tends to man, 
man tends to God. Apply adaptive vision and this appears. 
Apply unadaptive and it disappears. The foolish thinker re- 
fuses adaptive lens and loses this great sight. Like the mollusk 
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he is an Agnostic, because he uses a pinhole for an eye. Evo- 
lution of full-orbed eye is a long journey from that pinhole. 
No eye is full-orbed that is not spiritual. 

He who with full-orbed eye looks through appointed spec- 
troscope can see not only directive trend, but also directive 
Immanence. Every honest effort to be and do right develops 
sight. Every determination to be and do wrong, befilms it. 
The voice of the upper Universe cries “be clean.” The faith 
that fathers goodness is good for everything. Salvation and 
shamming are not synonomous. No true salvationist serves 
for either display or revenue. Salvation is not a bargain, but a 
banquet. It sheds divine Immanence as rose fragrance or 
sunset color. Salvation and superstition are antonyms. Super- 
stition uses means and money to spread selfishness. Salva- 
tion uses means and money to spread Brotherly Kindness. To 
this the world is slowly but surely turning. Humanity is ac- 
quiring a new equipment for extending the heart of the Gali- 
lean. The Bush of Moses flamed with an awful angel. The 
Bush of Current Events flames with a glorious Deliverer. 
Duty is the path that leads to the loftier liberty. That path 
lies through common events. Doing good to others that they 
may compensate us, is not duty on the higher level. That is 
selfishness and belongs to the lowest life. - But doing good to 
others not expecting good from them, but for them, is duty 
in the upper life. 

This upper life like every other comes by experience. No 
man can know it but by personal experiment. And yet specu- 
lators profess to know what only experimentalists can know. 


Herein is seen the brazen folly of Agnosticism. Her votaries 


declare none can know because they (for sooth) do not know. 
Here Agnostics brand Gnostics as superstitious. Come close 
and see. You require a chemist to judge of chemistry, astrono- 
mer of astronomy, biologist of biology, electrician of electricity. 
Why not require a Christian to judge of Christianity ? 

You would pronounce a geologist insane who would say 
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there is no such science as Algebra simply because he does not 
see it on his chisel. How much more insane the man who says 
there is no Science of Christianity, simply because he cannot 
find it in his blasphemy? Salvation is neither a supposition 
nor a superstition. It is a science because it is knowable; but 
like knowledge of every other science it can only be known 
by using the laws by which it uncovers. Herein it exhibits 
what may be called the modesty of nature. 

Let any undemented Atheist or Agnostic come into the 
Christian laboratory. Let him experiment according to the 
laws. Let him put himself into the crucible. Let him per- 
sist in personal prayer and faith till the fires of truth fuse 
him and the spirit of God fills him. Let him plead till he is 
charged with Dynamics of Pentecost. Now he has gone 
through the test. He has made experiment. He has, he is, 
the result. And what saith the result. It declares Salvation 
satisfies because it saves. This is the testimony of every testi- 
fier who has complied with the conditions and gone through 
the experiment. All we claim for Christianity is the same 
sincere experimental test accorded other sciences. It is a 
science that deals with the highest values. Creator by Creation, 
long had labored to bring it forth. The purpose is to produce 
the greatest beings and give them greatest glory. Surely the 
purpose is sublime. Thoughts fail to conceive; words bend 
beneath its grandeur. The matchless mechanism of the evolu- 
tive machine is complex; but the divinity works all its parts to 
one grand end. 

The Church is the part that lays hold of the children as they 
come crying along the evolutive path, with naught to help 
them but acry. They require enswathing, education and evan- 
gelization. But when perfected they are Creation’s peers. 

Secular science is sagacious, but it can only explain what it 
sees. It cannot see the invisible Father at work any more 
than it can see the life of a germ, therefore it cannot explain 
Him. There had to be unveilment. That disclosure fittingly 
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does not come to mental, but to spiritual science. Mental sci- 
ence lives next door to spiritual science but occupies a different 
realm. The one has headquarters in the head. The other 
headquarters in the heart. The science of Christianity aims 
directly at life’s citadel. That captured all else follows. 

The Father is moving forward on nature, the machine. If 
you want to know whither, don’t ask the machine ask its Mas- 
ter. If you come close He will tell. If you stay far off you 
shall not know till you arrive. The place of arrival may not 
suit. Better find out and secure assurance of right station. 
If you try to drive the Master from the machine it will not 
be well. Why should it be? What right have you to ignore 
the only one who is managing this mighty mechanism always 
in your interests. Every motion is to make flowers of promise 
and fruits of goodness spring up within you. Every rosy 
morn rises with a tongue that says let selfishness and sin be 
slain, and the life of the Galilean live again in thee. In an- 
swer to the call millions rise full armed in virtue’s panoply. 
Is blind force the Father and mute matter the Mother of these 
ascending heroes? Can such parentage produce such prog- 
eny? Reason rising on her throne shouts No! Her voice is 
joined by the chorus of a million worlds. 

Modern Agnostics have drawn many from scientific faith. 
They have confirmed others in unreasonable unbelief. They 
have paralyzed the piety of some and sent them out on tem- 
pest’s sea of Death. But this is only one side of the shield. 
They also have roused theologic thinkers to slough off effete 
encumbrances and re-align essentials. They have stirred most 
advanced Christians to re-examine the firm foundations of their 


faith. They have stung sluggish souls to go out in quest of 


truth, and they are coming home with science, history, reason 
and experience shining as trophies on their shields. Modern 
infidels confirmed the love of millions for Gospel truth by an 
exhibit of the inane folly and stupid incapacity of Agnostic 
and Atheistic errors. Infidels have turned students into mas- 
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ters and masters into giants who now arise in all parts of 
Christendom to invest humanity with an intelligence that 
ushers the universal race toward the Universal Christ. Thus 
the supreme One uses the late Agnostic vauntings to rouse 
the royal guards to re-enforce their fortresses, supplement their 
bulwarks, and sound the trumpets of advance. 

The constructive higher critics are advance couriers calling 
on the troops to turn from non-essentials and rally round the 
stainless plume of the advancing King. The King shines 
most resplendently with shadows swept away. If there be 
myths remand them to the rear to form contrast and perspec- 
tive for the truth. As diamonds sparkle in proportion to the 
clean cut clarity of their facets, so the clear crystals heaven- 
given lustrate in ratio as fungosities are carved away. Higher 
critics may cause retrogression, but that will result in re-pro- 
gression that will carry the procession farther on and up; and 
when the skies have cleared it will be seen more than ever 
that it is not Moses, David, Isaiah, nor Daniel, but the Christ 
that saves the world. 

There can be no catastrophe to Christianity. The moulding 
forces of Creation march for its enthronement under the ban- 
ners of the Almighty. Critics now and then, here and there, 
will make the march animating. Ever persistent omnipotence 
pervades the procession. The Almighty movement will swal- 
low the conscienceless critics as Atlantic Alantis. And yet 
honest criticism is essential to progress and improvement As 
when a fire with tongues of wrath licks up an American city; 
squalid rookeries are speedily replaced by splendid palaces. 
So after the fires of criticism consume worn out platitudes the 
people rear on the ruins a magnificent and all subduinig style 
of salvation. Before its tremendous sweep, learned doubt de-’ 
parts, captious carping dies. Unbelievers themselves are forced. ' 
with their own Bolingbroke to say, “No religion ever appeared 
whose natural tendency was so much directed to promote the 
peace and happiness of mankind.” Even Mr. Ingersoll him- 
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self, with the memory of his Christian father and mother 
glimmering in his heart beside his brother’s grave, touchingly 
exclamed: “In the night of death hope sees a star and listen- 
ing love can hear the rustle of a wing.” This shows how vain 
vaunting vanishes in presence of the test and of the tomb. 
Any man may be safely challenged to give a scientific fact 
that does not support salvation or a salvational fact that does 
not support science. They fit and codperate not in identic, 
but in adaptive ways, as train and track. When we say this 
much we are to be judge of what is science and what is salva- 
tion. Science and salvation are misrepresented. A Hebrewist 
may be an Elohist or Jehovist a post-Exillic, or pre-Exillic, a 
rampant believer who accepts everything, or a stickling carper 
who accepts nothing. But in either case he is not a scientist. 
He is a speculationist, and speculation is not science. Or he 
may be an investigator but investigation is not science. The 
scientist is a seer who sees around, under, over, into, and 
through his theme. He knows every part, and relation of every 
part, to every other part, and of each part to all and of all to 
each. 

This thoroughness must be employed in gaining knowledge 
of the Divine Immanence. The simplest Christian knows God 
because he feels Him in his heart. This is about all the evi- 
dence he can give and it is good evidence. But when we 
go out of our heart experience, into the vast universe, in 
quest of God to demonstrate his personal existence, then we 
have a different problem. The ancients appreciated its dif- 
ficulty. But modern searchers have many means of vision, of 


which the ancients knew nothing. Just as the modern astrono- _ 


mer has advantages over the ancient astrologer, and modern 
chemist over the archaic alchemist, so modern theologians 
have many lustrous lights of which ancient theists were uncon- 
scious. In the light of recent science they can see evidences of 
the Divine Immanence working along ever evolving lines with 
perfect plan in coherent order. They can see evidences of Him 
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marshalling the vast varieties of this creation so well and 
wisely that they are mutually sustaining and beneficial. They 
can see Him guiding human processions so skillfully that they 
advance to constantly accumulating values. They can behold 
Him, despite all aberrations, so specializing each specimen 
that it persists in continuing true to type through all changes. 
They can trace Him endowing each creature with such selec- 
tive skill that it recognizes its own nutrition and appropriates 
it when it comes. They can discover Him keeping His creation 
so full of supplies that they are equal to the demands of 
hungry billions. They can admire Him conveying these sup- 
plies through such vicarious methods, as holds the universe 
in balance and at the same time strengthens the weak, through 
the strong, and the strong through self-sacrificing service. They 
can descry Him as He adjusts the mechanism of nature so 
divinely that the fittest are promoted and the falsest elimin- 
ated by the resistless action of His Cosmic forces. They can 
discern Him making man’s perfection His Final Aim, taxing 
earth and heaven to purify and promote him to creation’s 
throne. They can behold him focusing from eternity creation’s 
love-lines upon humanity, till at length, emerging from gloom 
of moral wreckage, human beings behold their capacity for 
ethical grandeur, and spiritual splendor. They can adore Him 
as they survey Him from the profound abyss of His bound- 
less Love, sending his Best Beloved to lift man to such super- 
nal summit as prepares him to make his final leap into the 
bosom of the Eternal Lover. All these the modern enlightened 


theologians see through the telescopes of the Agnostic and if © 


the Agnostic will look through the right end of his instruments, 


he can see the same sights also. If such disclosures flow from . ‘ 


the head-lights of the sceptic, what transfiguring visions flash 


from the heart-lights of the Christian? For, like an ocean of : 


ever oncoming glory, the Divine Immanence comes nearer: 
and nearer, spreads wider and wider, grows deeper and deeper. . 


rises higher and higher, bearing on its Benevolent Bosom the 
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faithful to Eternal Life. Before this Most Wise, Mighty and 
Loving Presence, who can help exclaiming in raptuous exul- 
tance, “Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God AI- 
mighty, just and true are thy ways thou King of Saints.” 
“Oh that men would praise the Lord for His goodness for 
His wonderful works to the children of men.” 


James Boyp Brapy. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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BEAUTY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


EAUTY is a transcendent power, a marvelous fact which 
in the analysis of its principles and workings compels us 
to extend its wonderful influence over all nature, and all human 
nature’s characters, experiences and self-expression, whether 
in material, intellectual or emotional realms. It is so obvi- 
ously present and insistive in nature that every season compels 
us to recognize it, and even fly to its fields to get healing and 
refreshment for body and soul. It is entering our homes, 
tastes, manufactures, by a hundred doors and an inevitable 
law of necessity and progress. Its powers effect the very 
sinews of our creative and competitive abilities, alike in cul- 
ture, commerce and manufacture; and nations are hastening to 
acquire its immense aid in the skilled arts. 

Now will the study of art in all its skilled branches benefit 
the worker and his social status, as well as the work he pro- 
duces by it? Ruskin and Morris vigorously maintained, Yes. 
It was because I so read history and the trend of inherent 
eternal principles that I, personally, consecrated my life and 
capacities to do what I could in the educational line for our 
country. In this conviction, for a quarter of a century I have 
trained up many hundreds of earnest, noble-minded and skilled 
workers in its many fields, and lately published “The Gate 
Beautiful” to help on public comprehension of the issue. 

But there are those who say that the possession of public 
taste and skill did not save Greece or Italy from ultimate social 
wreck. I will go further and say that the possession of no 
one social virtue or excellence will, alone, permanently pre- 
serve a state, especially if society allows class injustice to exist 
unremedied ; for it is the very presence of. social and economic 
wrong and the becoming indifferent in reference to public 
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crime, that generates decay. But I believe the presence of the 
principles of good taste, beauty and efficient production de- 
layed the destruction that was coming in by other doors. 

Beauty and art certainly do not of themselves necessarily 
remove the cancer of injustice in society and legislation. They 
may at times be misused even to the covering and cloaking of 
decay. Nor do they always make men fair, just and brotherly 
in their economic quarrels. But history clearly shows that 
they possess a marvelous potential power in dignifying labor 
and in stimulating and ennobling the workers to a higher con- 
ception and appreciation alike of nature and of production. 
Furthermore, they exert a marked influence in mollifying the 
asperities of life and toil. They broaden the mind’s horizon 
and deepen the sympathies of the heart; and while drawing 
just men together by the respect, sympathy and appreciation 
they beget, they also compel the unjust and exploiting man to 
deal with the producer more fairly, because of the very en- 
hancement of value by skill. 

In medieval times the arts were the very backbone of com- 
mercial enterprise and international traffic. The guild, com- 
munes and like societies were the fountain-heads of material 
prosperity, and they created the major part of the most en- 
during and illuminative industrial monuments of the great past. 
More than this, they became the perpetual centers of new ex- 
periment, discovery and delight, fostering above all else that 
growth of public spirit, sane enjoyment and refining appreci- 
ation of public things (such as temples, cathedrals, statues, 
paintings and parks) which awaken community of thought, 
possession, purpose, and even principle, until the very aspira- 
tions of human sympathy and freedom triumphed. 

In view of these historic and vital facts, should not Ameri- 
can cities and the American people hasten to embrace for them- 
selves and their industrious children the blessings of truly broad 
and vital schools of art and skill—not schools of arid af- 
fection or foreign mimicry, under wooden and perhaps treach- 
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erous guides, but genuinely inspiring and organically national 
schools of beauty and industrial development, broadly gene- 
rated and broadly applied upon varieties of national paths and 
media? To such schools should be attached appropriate halls 
for exhibitions (permanent and temporary), and even sales- 
rooms, workshops and bureaus where skilled workers and em- 
ployers could meet for information and help. 

One of the greatest dangers confronting the republic to-day 
is the spirit of blind recklessness which trusts to raw materials 
in raw hands. This both degrades production and inevitably 
generates a class despising production. This foolish scorn is 
the parent of all idleness, emptiness, false vanity and social 
treachery, for it inevitably reflects itself in legislation, craftily 
devised to enable one class of citizens to take from another, 
without giving an equivalent return, and to cloak this injustice 
and immorality by every species of falsehood, chicanery and 
sophistry. 

Joun Warp STIMSON. 

Nordhoff, California. 
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THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 
THE SPHINX.* 


HIS word has three meanings. The Sphinx of mythology 
was fabled to sit by the roadside and put questions to 
travelers. If the traveler could not answer, the Sphinx de- 
voured him. If the traveler could answer, that killed the 
Sphinx. 
Any question hard to answer may be called a sphinx. Any 
subject about which there is a question difficult of answer may 
also be called a sphinx. 


*Editorial Note-——This paper opens a series of interpretations by Mr. 
Charles Malloy of the greatest poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
present paper is largely introductory in character and deals with the 
first five stanzas of this great poem. In the next two issues the remain- 
der of this marvelous creation, embodying so much of deep philosophy, 
will be treated in the luminous manner which marks the fine work of 
Mr. Malloy, who is by general consent regarded as the ablest inter- 
preter of the poetry of Emerson and one of the finest interpreters of 
the great works of Robert Browning. 

We give below the seven stanzas of “The Sphinx” noticed by our 
author in this paper. 


The Sphinx is drowsy, 
Her wings are furled: 
Her ear is heavy, 
She broods on the world. 
“Who'll tell me my secret, 
The ages have kept?— 
I awaited the seer 
While they slumbered and slept :— 


“The fate of the man-child, 
The meaning of man; 
Known fruit of the unknown; 
Dedalian plan; 
Out of sleeping a waking 
Out of waking a sleep; 
Life death overtaking; 
Deep underneath deep? 
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Cesar said, “I would give Cleopatra and the empire if I could 
know the sources of the Nile.” That was the great geographi- 
cal sphinx for many centuries. We have found the sources 
of the Nile, so that sphinx is dead. The great geographical 
sphinx of our time is, perhaps, the North Pole. Navigators 
have taken their lives in their hands and have braved unim- 
aginable dangers to answer this sphinx, but thus far all in 
vain. This brought Columbus to America. This carried Stan- 
ley across the “Dark Continent ;” and this, in the fiction of 
a poet is why 


“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


Alfonzo of Castile, perplexed over the irreducible problems 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy in regard to the planets, thought 
there was a mistake in the plan of the world, and said if he 
had been present at the creation he “could have given the 
Creator good advice.” 

Copernicus by the new doctrine of heliocentricity—looking at 
the planets from the sun instead of from the earth—killed the 
sphinx of Alfonzo. 


“Erect as a sunbeam 
Unspringeth the palm; 

The elephant browses, 
Undaunted and calm; 

In beautiful motion 
The thrush plies his wings; 

sind leaves of his covert, 
Your silence he sings. 


“The waves unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet; 

The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 

Firmly draw, firmly drive, 

By their animate poles. 
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It used to be a sphinx: what held the world up? First it 
was made to rest upon the back of an elephant. Then came 
another sphinx: what does the elephant rest on? That was 
answered by the postulate of a tortoise. Then another sphinx: 
what does the tortoise rest on? So the sphinx dies hard. I 
believe that after this was a fourth answer, namely, that the 
tortoise rests upon an inverted cone, the cone ending in a point, 
and a point, having no dimensions, required nothing to rest 
upon. This must have held until Newton brought gravitation, 
which was a good answer. The sphinx now asks, “What is 
gravitation?” and, alas! nobody can tell. 

The sphinx which “crouched in stone” has no counterpart 
in nature. It is a thing of art and is found chiefly in Egypt. 


“Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred — 

Each the other adorning, 
Accompany still; 

Night veileth the morning, 
The vapor the hill. 


“The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy; 

Glide its hours uncounted,— 
The sun is its toy; 

Shines the peace of all being, 
Without cloud, in its eyes; 

And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies. 


“But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 
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“The sphinx is drowsy, 

Her wings are furled, 
Her ear is heavy, 

She broods on the world.” 


The great sphinx near the pyramid of Gizer is not wingéd, 
but the Theban sphinx is. 

Emerson is not attempting to copy any particular sphinx, 
but only the generic sphinx, which is a conception or a creation 
of the mind, representing what is essential to all the sphinxes, 
in such features as Le wants for his poem. 

I once spent the leisure of a whole summer on Browning’s 
“Sordello.” I found it a wonderful hunting-ground for 
sphinxes. I read it over and over, always with great pleasure 
indeed, and never came back from an excursion into this beauti- 
ful tangle of a great poet without a dead sphinx at my shoulder. 
After at least twenty-five readings I thought I had killed all 
the sphinxes, but I fear I had not. The poem to me, however, 
is one of the most delightful of Browning’s productions. He 
put his young life into it. He did his best, and it was a tragedy 
for him that it found no readers. The sphinxes had killed it. 
The sphinx of the poem seems to have been the origin and 
rationale of evil. This had been a formidable sphinx for many 
centuries. 

I asked my minister, when a boy, where sin came from. He 
said, “Satan brought it into the world.” I asked him where 
Satan came from, and he told me to read Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost.” It was a hard place in which to leave a boy. Milton had 
attempted a solution of the above questions. I read Milton's 
“Paradise Lost.” I liked the poetry—the grand, organ-like 
music of his verse, committed some of it to memory, and it 
has been singing itself in my memory for half a century; but 
the logic of the argument seemed to me, even as a boy, very 
poor. The outcome and conclusion was not only that Satan 
brought sin into the world, but that Satan came from Heaven; 
that God made him as an archangel; that he rebelled against 
his maker, was turned out of Heaven, was suffered to enter 
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a new world and ruin it, together with the innocent, inexperi- 
enced and childlike man and woman, its initial inhabitants, and 
this entailed moral degradation and depravity upon the coming 
untold millions of the posterity of this luckless pair. 

Milton, it may be said, did not invent this solution. He found 
it on the ground in all its essential features as the accepted 
theology of his time and country. Such an answer to the sphinx 
must, of course, only multiply the sphinx, and accordingly we 
find a goodly number of these Miltonic sphinxes furnishing em- 
ployment for divines in learned dissertations for two hundred 
years. Freedom, necessity, foreknowledge, foreordination, pre- 
destination, election, God’s decrees—all these concepts were 
hypostasized and considered concrete as the sun, moon and 
stars. How the earnest men of old and New England strug- 
gled to adjust and reconcile the fearful antinomies there found, 
in the attempt to make their rationale rational, and something 
they could honestly thank God for is well known to us. My 
minister evidently thought Milton’s “Paradise Lost” one of the 
scriptures. Huxley found our theology largely “Miltonic” and 
offended many good people by his epithet. Emerson was sur- 
rounded by theologians who believed in Milton at the time he 
wrote this poem. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a lull 
and a subsidence among the Miltonic sphinxes. If the hypothe- 
sis I have suggested be correct, then we come naturally to the 
opening lines of the poem: 


“The sphinx is drowsy, 

Her wings are furled, 
Her ear is heavy, 

She broods on the world.” 


These lines are proem, but now come the words of the sphinx : 


“Who'll tell me my secret 
The ages have kept? 
I awaited the seer 
While they slumbered and slept.” 
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The sphinx now gives her “secret” or her question, namely : 


“The fate of the man-child, 
The meaning of man, 
Known fruit of the unknown; 
Dedalion plan.” . 
I need not say that Dedalus made the great labyrinth, and De- 
dalian simply means labyrinthian. Pope uses the same meta- 
phor or its equivalent—maze. 

The sphinx adds a few predicates, unfolding more fully the 
connotation of this name—the “man-child.” 

“Out of sleeping a waking, 
Out of waking a sleep; 

Life death overtaking, 
Deep underneath deep.” 

Thus is presented the subject of the mystery—the problem, 
which subject is an example of one of the three definitions of 
the word, “sphinx,” namely, that about which a difficult ques- 
tion is asked, “The fate of the man-child,” because of evil or 
sin, and “the meaning of man.” This line is not easily ex- 
plained. A statement of the meaning of man—not of the word 
but of the fact, the creature man—his rank, his role and office 
in the cosmos of which he is part, and, as he seems to himself, 
a very important part, certainly this line is a sphinx, and per- 
haps the principal sphinx of the poem, as it in some sort in- 
volves all the others. 


“Known fruit of the unknown.” 


A few lines from Emerson’s Essay on Experience seem per- 
tinent in this place: 

“Where do we find ourselves? Ina series of which we do not 
know the extremes and believe that it has none. We wake and 
find ourselves on a stair; there are stairs below us which we 
seem to have ascended ; there are stairs above us, many a one, 
which go upward and out of sight. But the Genius which, ac. 
cording to the old belief, stands at the door by which we enter 
and gives us the lethe to drink, that we may tell no tales, 
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mixed the cup too strongly, and we cannot shake off the leth- 
argy now at noon-day. Sleep lingers all our life-time about 
our eyes, as night hovers all day in the boughs of the fir-tree. 
All things swim and glitter. Our life is not so much threat- 
ened as our perception. Ghost-like we glide through nature, 
and should not know our place again. Did our birth fall in 
some fit of indigence and frugality in nature that she was so 
snaring of her fire and so liberal of her earth that it appears 
to us that we lack the affirmative principle, and though we 
have health and reason, yet we have no superfluity of spirit for 
new creation? We have enough to live and bring the year 
about, but not an ounce to impart or invest. Oh that our Genius 
were a little more of a genius! We are like millers on the lower 
levels of a stream, when the factories above them have ex- 
hausted the water. We, too, fancy that the upper people must 
have raised their dams.” 


“Out of sleeping a waking, 
Out of waking a sleep; 

Life death overtaking, 
Deep underneath deep.” 


In the line, “Life death overtaking,” it will be seen from a 
little thought that life is the grammatical object and death the 
subject ; not the reverse, as the arrangement of the words would 
seem to imply. And yet, this is not the sure construction. 

The sphinx now gives us a contrast between Nature on the 
one side and Man, or the man-child, on the other. 

Says our poet, in “History:” “Nature is erect, but man is 
fallen.” This is given, only in substance or by implication, in 
the poem. If it were given explicitly at this point, it would 
help us in the reading of the contrast above mentioned, the 
statement of which runs through the forty following lines. It 
is well clearly to apprehend the structural or rhetorical value of 
these lines. We shall see their logical use or their right to a 
place in the structure. This poem will be found to have a very 
satisfactory logic from beginning to end, 
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Good critics have expressed regret, notably Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that “The Sphinx” should have been placed at the be- 
ginning of the volume. “The third poem in the volume, “The 
Problem,’ ” say Mr. Holmes, “should have stood first in order.” 
I can but think, however, that Emerson made the better selec- 
tion in choosing “The Sphinx,” as he has. “The problem” 
might have been called “A sphinx.” It has the distinction of 
“an unanswered question.” But “The Sphinx” as it stands, 
contemplates a generic rank in the logical order, while “The 
Problem” has more a specific place or function. “The Prob- 
lem” has a part of the field. “The Sphinx” has the whole field. 
“The Problem’ is one formulated question. “The Sphinx” is 
a mental principle, and asks all the questions. Of course “The 
Sphinx” should come first. The consideration as to what the 
reader needs for facility in his reading, that is not to be con- 
sidered. And we do not necessarily read the first poem first. 
Poetry is not an inductive method or subject to the proprieties 
of science. “Emerson,” says Mr. Holmes again, with great 
beauty in the simile, “Emerson saw fit to imitate the Egyptians, 
by placing a Sphinx at the entrance of his temple of song. The .- 
poem was not fitted to attract worshipers.” 

But I am afraid Mr. Holmes’ symbol of a temple will fail in 
essential analogies. We do not get in through any doors. 
Emerson says, in the “ Essay on Experience,” under the divi- 
sion of “Illusion,” “If any of us knew what we were doing or 
where we are going, then when we think we best know; we do 
not know to-day whether we are busy or idle. In times when 
we thought ourselves indolent, we have afterwards discovered 
that much was accomplished and much was begun in us. All 
our days are so unprofitable while they pass that ’tis wonderful 
where or when we ever got anything of this which we call wis- 
dom, poetry, virtue. We never got it on any dated calendar 
day. Some heavenly days must have been intercalated some- 
where, like those that Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that 
Osiris might be born.” 
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Thebes will give us a better figure than the picture of a tem- 
ple with a sphinx at the entrance. The following lines were 
not published in Emerson’s life-time, but are now found in the 
Appendix to his poems: 

“Day by day for her darlings to her much she added more. 
In her hundred-gated Thebes every chamber was a door,— 
A door to something grander,—loftier walls and vaster floor.” 

But we are thankful for the symbol of a temple with an en- 
trance guarded by a sphinx, since Mr. Holmes has given us 
another in his book upon Emerson, which is itself a poem and 
will endure as long as anything he has written in the form of 
verse. 

We now consider the exemplars given in illustration of the 
first term of the contrast above mentioned, namely, “Nature is 


erect.” 
“Erect as a sunbeam 
Up springeth the palm.” 


The palm is everything it was intended to be as a tree. It 
completely fulfils its destiny. It has not changed, that we know 
of, in historic times. 

“The elephant browses 
Undaunted and calm.” 

Conscious of his great strength, he does not fear attack from 
other animals. He takes his food wherever he finds it. He 
has no scruples about his right to it. He is not only undaunted, 
but calm. His consciousness knows no disturbing element. He 
is indifferent to the past and to the future. It is enough that 
he can browse, undaunted and calm, at the present ime. 

“In beautiful motion 
The thrush plies his wings; 


Kind leaves of his covert, 
Your silence he sings.” 


The thrush did not have to acquire his beautiful motion. 
He does not lose or gain in strength and grace as he plies his 
wings. From age to age, as we have reason to assume, his 
beautiful motion, given him by nature, has remained to him. 
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He is only a part of nature. He sings the silence of the deep 
woods in which he chooses his home. He is happy in his en- 
vironment and in himself. 
“The waves unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet.” 

These old playfellows, “in difference sweet,” never do each 
other any harm. They have been playfellows since they both 
found themselves events in the world of which they are parts. 
We do not know which came first upon the great playground 
nature gave them. They have neither of them needed educa- 
tion or discipline. Their manners and forces are always the 
same. 

“The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 

Firmly draw, firmly drive 
By their animate poles.” 

We see matter only in large and secondary wholes or as ag- 
gregations of finer wholes. The first or primary wholes we 
do not see. We only apprehend them in the mind as concepts. 
No microscope has ever revealed them to the physical eye, and 
yet in ways well known to the mental eye or to the understand- 
ing, where concepts are found, we have full faith in the exist- 
ence of these primordial wholes. We call them atoms. The 
metaphysicians have some doubts about them as realizing old 
definitions and resolve them into centers of forces or into ener- 
gies, but this agnosticism did not emerge until after the poem 
was written, sixty years ago. But whatever we call these primal 
elements, we are quite sure they are always in motion, and so 
they are properly called the “journeying atoms.” 

“Firmly draw, firmly drive.” 


This is sometimes called polarity. It is an endowment given 
to all atoms as to all worlds, and as truly to atoms as to worlds. 
They “firmly draw, firmly drive.” This power is never lost or 
abated. These little creatures are as truly endowed with it as 
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planets or suns, and can always take care of themselves in spite 
ot planets or suns. The combined forces of the whole world of 
planets and suns could not crush or destroy them. 

“Their animate poles.” 

This word “animate” is well chosen. This steady, inexhausti- 
ble polarity is like a thing of life. Perhaps it is a thing of life, 
as Herman Lotze and others have insisted.* But it is here as 
an exemplar under the law that “nature is erect” in small 
things as well as in large. Lotze calls the atoms beings, as 
Leibnitz calls them monads. Lotze’s definition is sufficiently 
pertinent to the topic of atoms as well as curious in itself, to 
be given a place in this paper: 

“Every volume filled up with matter consists of an infinite 
number of real beings, which in themselves have no extension, 
but which, by means of their intellectual relations to one an- 
other, prescribe places in space that are merely mathematical 
points ; and these, by means of the sum of all their reciprocal ac- 
tions, effectuate both extension in general and also the form, 
cohesion and force of resistance that belong to the extended 
whole.” 

But Lotze should not have put into a definition that capital ab- 
surdity, “an infinite number.” It is a contradiction in terms, for 
number is the most definite thing in the whole world of thought. 
An infinite number is an “infinite definite or limitation.” A 
number may be subjectively indefinite, that is, indefinite to us; 
but what is indefinite in itself must be infinite, and number is 
always definite in itself. No number can be beyond division or 
multiplication, and so is not infinite. The moment we strike 
infinity we are out of mathematics. None of its concepts will 
hold. There are several lines of thought along which the 
theory of atoms proves to be weak, and the metaphysicians are 
inclined to give it up. But these doubts had not emerged when 
“The Sphinx” was written. Poetry also is not held to strict 
truth. It is sufficient that it is poetically true, or true poetry. 


*Prof. Shaler, in his book, “The Individual,” calls atoms persons. 
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If the atoms are not true they are true enough. The chemists 
say they work well, and attraction and repulsion are true of 
matter irrespective of quantity. This indifference to quantity 
is a thought celebrated by Goethe. Nature is a universalist and 
thorough-going in all her habits and duties. 
“Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 
By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred,— 
Each the other adorning; 
Accompany still. 


Night vaileth morning, 
The vapor the hill.” 


The world has always attempted to solve the great sphinx of 
evil by the postulate in some form of two gods, or two con- 
flicting powers. Human fate—“the fate of the man-child” 
especially, has seemed to be the outcome of this conflict, with 
an awful victory thus far on the part of a bad god. 

Emerson’s metaphysics guided him a great deal in his con- 
temptation of nature. His doctrine of “unity,” as expressed 
in the poem “Xenophanes,” and notably in “Brahma,” made 
him in his departure from the common view as to evil the most 
heterodox of all men. In this he was the very antipode of his 
friend Carlyle. it was largely a philosophical support to his 
beautiful optimism, which was otherwise a matter of tempera- 
ment. He saw but one god in all phenomena, and the “pic- 
tures” of the sphinx were no exception. “But God delights to 
isolate us every day,” and the intellect insists on seeing all 
things under boundaries or definitions. It is hard to command 
a synthesis which can keep them one, or all together. 

Says Emerson in “Experience:” “Life will be imaged, but 
cannot be divided or doubled. Any invasion of its unity would 
be chaos. The soul is not twin-born, but the only-begotten, 
and though revealing itself as child in time, child in appearance, 
is of a fatal and universal power, admitting no co-life. Every 
day, every act, betrays the ill-concealed deity.” 
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The two gods of the Persians, have their correlates in the 
two forces, God and devil, which have long held a place in 
Christian theology. Even the one God is presented as a three- 
fold person, in spite of the numerical antinomy involved. This 
no man has ever been able to render intelligible, and so it still 
lies among the “deep things.” 

If one asks for Emerson’s “creed,” he will find some of it 


in this verse: ; 
“Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 


Plant, quadruped, bird, 
By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred.” 


There is therefore harmony—union—among these elements, 
“by one music enchanted.” Emerson loved to see music in 
all things. 


“Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation. ” 
“From the heart of God proceeds 
A single will, a million deeds.” 


He hears in the pine tree a song of the “ancient causes.” 
Says the pine tree: 


“Come learn of me the fatal song 

Which knits the world in music strong, 
Whereto every bosom dances, 

Kindled with courageous fancies. 

Come lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes 

Of things with things, of times with times; 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, 

Of sound and echo, man and maid; 
The land reflected in the flood, 

Body with snadow still pursued; 

For nature beats in perfect tune 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune.” 


It will be observed that he uses the words “song” and 
“rhyme” and “music” as meaning the same; and the terms of 
any correlation he would call a rhyme. He says, in “Merlin,” 


“The rhyme of the poet 
Modulates the King’s affairs.” 


That is to say, compensation comes in sooner or later. 


“Justice is the rhyme of things.” 
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Now read again these lines, replete with great meanings : 


“Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 
By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred.” 


A part of this was said before in the lines: 


“The waves unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 

Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet.” 


The last four lines in the fifth verse do not need special an- 
notation. Their meaning is obvious. It is rhyme and music 


still. 
“The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy; 
Glide its hours uncounted,— 
The sun is its toy.” 


It is not conscious of time, and everything it sees it claims 
as its own. It rejoices in mere life, like the elephant and the 
thrush. No disturbing event comes into its little experience 
save physical want, and it has an omnipotent way of making 
that want known. 

“Shines the peace of all being, 
Without cloud, in its eyes; 
And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies.” 

The babe is simply a piece of nature, like plant, quadruped, 
bird. When it comes to a larger endowment of that conscious- 
ness which is the differential in man, then it will no longer fall 
under the division of nature or be entitled to the predicate of 
“erect.” What is so sweet and peaceful as the eye of a babe? 
And Emerson was peculiarly susceptible to this attraction. The 
simile that the eye of a babe is like “the sum of things,” lies in 
the fact that nature is always erect, or gives us the impression 
of peace and beauty if we make our picture large enough. 
Things seem bad because too much detached and isolated. 
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Read Tennyson’s beautiful lines on the “sum of things” or 
“sum of the world :” 


“And I—my heart would prelude woe— 
I cannot all command the strings; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go.” 


The Sphinx has now given in the above thirty-two lines the 
nature side of the great contrast. She gives in the following 
eight lines the state of the “man-child.” The word “but” in the 
coming lines is the hinge on which the case turns: 


“But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 


This ends for the present the words of the Sphinx. 
(To be continued.) 


CHARLES MALLOY. 
Waltham, Mass. 





PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR PRESERVING 
DEMOCRACY. 


I. TWO ARGUMENTS AGAINST DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


HE argument is brought against Direct Legislation that 
the people will abuse this power, that they will make 
mistakes. All advocates of Direct Legislation will at once 
grant that the peopie make mistakes. No system that can be 
devised will, as long as man is human and fallible, entirely 
prevent mistakes. But will the people make as many mistakes 
as the legislatures make for them? Any one at all conversant 
with the history of legislatures and of Direct Legislation must 
answer that they will not. Look at the tremendous number of 
laws passed by our legislatures and more than nine-tenths of 
them are useless. A member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
told me recently that he could and had easily gotten through 
any little private matter; but when it came to a real question 
of public policy, not only was it well-nigh impossible to get it © 
through, but almost impossible to get it even to a vote, so afraid 
was the average member of going on record lest he might 
offend one side or the other. 

The last Massachusetts legislature enacted 545 laws and 
passed 135 resolutions, or a total of 680 statutes and resolutions, 
in 179 days’ sessions, or an average of nearly four a day. It is 
impossible that in one year there should be 680 State legislative 
questions. Last year sixteen legislatures passed 5,012 laws 
and 578 resolutions or 5,590 total in 1,282 days, or an average 
of 412 a day. In the Fifty-seventh Congress there were 18,420 
bills and resolutions introduced and 2,810 reports. The House 
passed 3,430 measures. Compare this enormous productivity 
with that of Switzerland, where for the last score of years the 
legislatures of the Cantons of Berne and Zurich have passed an 
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average of between four and five laws a year. In a recent 
Swiss national legislature there were sixty-five measures intro- 
duced of which twenty-four passed. 

Scientists tell us that the lower you get in the order of 
creation the more young are spawned at a time, the higher the 
fewer, but that more of the few come to maturity than of the 
many because they are of so much higher grade. A codfish 
spawns six million eggs at one time, an elephant has but one 
young. The codfish is the emblem of Massachusetts and it 
well typifies the legislature. Our method of law-making is the 
productivity of low organisms. We spawn our laws by the 
hundreds and thousands and few of them ever come to ma- 
turity. Under Direct Legislation we will have far fewer laws, 
far simpler laws, far more easily enforced laws and far better 
laws. 

Again opponents say that the people will not vote and take 
an interest in law-making, that they do not vote on the con- 
stitutional amendments submitted to them. At present this is 
largely true. A member of the last Massachusetts Legislature 
told me recently that he did not read one-tenth of the bills that 
were passed and much fewer of those which were voted on. 
Is it possible for a Congressman to carefully consider the 
18,000 measures introduced into one session or to even read 
the more than 3,000 passed? I have seen laws passed in Con- 
gress with only two members voting on them; the rest were 
talking and paying attention to other matters. It is much the 
same with the people. When they have matters to vote on 
that do not really interest them, they do not vote. And what of 
this? It is an automatic, self-disfranchisement of the ignorant 
and unposted. As long as every one has a right to vote, it is 
well that only those interested do vote. But nine-tenths of the 
questions submitted to the people are either matters they do 
not care about or are so wordily and ambiguously drawn that 
they cannot understand them. When you get a real, vital 
subject clearly put, then they vote, For five years now every 
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city of Massachusetts has voted yearly on the question of license 
or no-license; and despite the fact that in many cities every 
one knows how the vote will decide the question, there was in 
1902, 272,332 votes cast in the thirty-three cities of the State 
on the license question and 221,954 for Governor; of those 
who voted on license, nearly two out of nine did not vote for 
Governor. Here is a vital question that has come up regularly 
so that the people have become used to it, it is thoroughly dis- 
cussed and many more vote on it than vote for the highest 
officer in the State. Is not this a better criterion to judge by 
than the occasional, ill-worded questions submitted by our legis- 
latures? 

Our newspapers to-day are conducting public discussions as 
never before. A century ago the representative system was the 
most democratic one available because of the lack of facility 
for public discussion. But the springing up of newspapers, with 
issues of millions, has made public discussion so widespread 
that Direct Legislation is not only possible and practicable, but 
also absolutely necessary. A century ago we were in the ox- 
cart period of transportation—it took five days to go from Bos- 
ton to New York. To-day we are in the steam age and it 
takes five hours for that same journey. This is the age of 
invention and we have applied invention to every side of our 
life except to the methods of government. Direct Legislation is 
simply applying a very simple invention to the methods of gov- 
ernment to really make it democratic and one by the people. In 
our legislatures the real work is being done more and more in 
committees where public discussion is shut off, and this allows 
opportunity for deals and every kind of corruption. Our 
present system of law-making is tending to less and less dis- 
cussion while Direct Legislation would mean more and more. 
Also it clarifies our public discussion so that it will turn on 
measures and not on men. 

Another great benefit that Direct Legislation will accomplish 
is that in separating the discussion of measures from that of 
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candidates for offices, it will enable us to choose better officials. 
For instance, I am convinced of the honesty, ability and good 
intentions of a certain man. If I was living in the same dis- 
trict, I should be proud to vote for him for the legislature if 
we had Direct Legislation, because I would feel sure that he 
would honestly strive to do his duty there and that I could have 
an opportunity to nullify any measure which he might advocate 
in the legislature but which I felt to be wrong. But under the 
present uncontrolled representative system, I must vote for a 
man who believes in Direct Legislation even though his quali- 
fications as a legislator are far inferior. 

De Tocqueville says that the only way to interest people in 
government is to make them partakers in it. This is what 
Direct Legislation does. At present, politics is a game appeal- 
ing with overpowering interest to that great American national 
vice—speculation or gambling. It is a game played with won- 
derful adroitness, nerve and skill by the professional politician 
and drawing into the maelstrom of its unhealthy excitement 
all those who have a patriotic interest in our country. In the 
United States, politics, in that here it combines bluff, a 
knowledge of human nature and chance, is more like the great 
American gambling game, poker, than the foreign gambling 
games of roulette, loo, etc. There is a striking natural resem- 
blance between poker, the stock exchange and politics. Our 
present politics foster a morbid, unhealthy excitement and lust 
for power among those interested. Many turn away and say 
“A plague on both your houses,” and have nothing to with 
politics. This unhealthy interest of a few means an equally un- 
healthy lack of interest in the many. 

Direct Legislation would nurse their evil tendency. It would 
place the final power with the people and thus legislation would 
be based on the firm foundation of the common sense of the 
great common people and not as at present on the freaks of 
conceited legislators or the corrupt lobbying of corporations. 
Because the good citizens had a means by which they could 
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effectuate in politics, their interest in good government would 
revive and burn with the steady, white light of patriotism, more 
than replacing the fitful and morbid gambier’s intensity. 


ELTWEED PoMEROY. 
East Orange, N. J. 


II. HOW PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION WAS WORKED IN 
BELGIUM. 


Previous to the passage of the law of 1899, the Free List 
system of Proportional Representation had been used for about 
five years for certain municipal elections (les clections com- 
munales) in Belgium, although in a partial and imperfect form. 
Party politics enter into municipal elections in that country ; 
and the application of this refers to these elections and was 
made by an opportunist Ministry in order to stave off the 
urgent demands made for applying Proportional Representa- 
tion in a full and complete form to Parliamentary elections. 
Even this partial concession of right methods proved to be a 
marked improvement. The opinion of M. Braun, Burgomaster 
of Ghent, may be taken as a fair sample of the general public 
verdict. Speaking publicly in May, 1899, he said: 

“During the four years that la Representation Proportion- 
nelle has been applied to the communal elections of Ghent, 
every one has been able to appreciate the happy effects of the 
reform. Everybody recognizes that, far from being endan- 
gered, the material prosperity of the city has increased, and that 
the ameliorating and pacifying effects of the altered electoral 
method have been as unexpected as they were unhoped for.” 

Turning now to Count d’Alviella’s report of the general elec- 
tions for the Belgian Parliament at the end of May, 1900, I find 
that a million and a half voters cast their ballots under the 
Free List plan of Proportional Representation. It was a pro- 
nounced and remarkable success. There are three parties in 
Belgium—the Clerical Conservatives, the Liberals, and the 
Socialists. The Clerical Conservatives prefer to be called 
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simply the Catholic party. At the previous election under the 
old system, the Catholics were grossly over-represented, chiefly 
at the expense of the Liberals; but the new system set this 
nearly right, and had the effect of giving each party a fairly 
proportional representation in accordance with the numerical 
strength of each, thus proving its right to the name it bears. 
The figures for the Chamber of Deputies (the Lower House) 
are worth giving. 

The defunct Chamber, elected under the old system, con- 
tained 112 Catholics, 12 Liberals, and 28 Socialists. In 
1900, on May 27th, Proportional Representation elected 86 
Catholics, 33 Liberals, 32 Socialists, and one “Democratic 
Christian’”—a dissident from the Catholic party. This strik- 
ing difference is indeed an object lesson. 

One noteworthy result of the new system has been a great 
lessening of partizan virulence, largely because each party 
realized that the system prevented unfair advantage being 
taken. Another beneficial effect is stated by Count d’Alviella 
in a letter to me, as follows: 


“One of the advantages of our P. R. consists in having 
broken the old lines that divided in politics our Walloon and 
our Flemish citizens. Formerly the Walloon districts returned 
Socialist and Liberal members: The Flemish without excep- 
tion only Clericals, or Catholics, as they prefer to call them- 
selves. Now, of course, each district has members belonging 
to both parties, or even to three; and this tends to diminish 
racial antagonism. Perhaps the same argument might apply 
to Canada, which is also a bi-lingual country.” 


In his book on Proportional Representation,* Count d’Alviel- 
la thus formulates the conclusions, which are made clear by the 
first application of proportional representation to the legisla- 
tive elections of Belgium. 


*“La Representatiom Proportionnelle en Belgigue; Histoire d’uno 
Reforme.” Par le comte Gobbet d’Alviella; senateur, professeur a 
l'universite de Bruxelles; membre de l’academie royale. Bruxelles; P. 
Weissenbruch, editeur, 45 reudu Poincon. Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 108 Boulev. Saint-Germain. 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITY. 


The first result has been to awaken political life in numerous 
districts where for a long time it had seemed to be extinguished, 
especially in the Flemish provinces. In the heart of the two 
Flanders, notably at Anvers and even at Limbourg, liberal as- 
sociations have been born or revived in localities most de- 
voted to the conservative Catholic party. At the time of the 
earlier elections, in 1896 and 1898, the liberals abstained in 
many districts from any serious struggle for representation in 
the chamber of deputies. As for the senate, the elections took 
place without a ballot in twenty-five districts out of thirty-six. 
This time the seats were contested in all the divisions of the 
country, as well for the senate as for the chamber, with but 
one exception. The Socialists entered into the struggle where- 
ever they could find candidates, and the Catholics raised their 


flag in districts in the Walloon country, where they had never 
succeeded in electing a candidate within the memory of man. 


RACIAL DIVISIONS. 


Among other indirect advantages, proportional representa- 
tion has thus put an end to the perilous coincidence which 
tended to establish itself between political divisions and racial 
or linguistic divisions. (In Belgium, as in Canada, there are 
two distinct races, speaking different languages.) The Flem- 
ish Liberals have to-day in the Chamber of Deputies members 
who know their country and speak their language; just as the 
Catholics of the industrial districts find other representatives 
of their interests than “Luxembourgeois”—country squires, or 
Flemish proprietors. 


POLITICAL PASSION. 


A second result has been to diminish the virulence of the 
electoral campaign. Candidates have been able to organize 
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their propaganda without their adversaries trying to prevent 
them, or troubling their meetings. 

At Brussels the public “assisted” at the curious spectacle 
of “La League” and “L’Association,” both hard at work, with- 
out attacking each other. In a great number of divisions the 
Socialists have openly adopted the candidature of Liberals who 
were running for the senate, although the two parties were 
presenting opposing lists for the lower house. Even between 
Catholics and Liberals the struggle has not reached the pitch 
which characterized it under the old system. This is, say the 
advocates of the old régime, because the real battle will be 
waged henceforth within the parties themselves. But is it not 
rather because the powerlessness to crush adversaries will be 
felt henceforth, and that it will be indeed necessary to recog- 
nize their right to existence? However that may be, it is an 
amelioration as notable as necessary in our political methods; 
and it will be fortunate should this amelioration be felt in 
parliament also. ‘We have in Belgium,” confessed (after the 
elections) Hon. Jan Van Ryswyck to an editor of La Metro- 
pole, “the habit of exaggerating everything. It is a detestable 
method of reasoning. Exaggeration has invaded all our politi- 
cal life, our journals, our clubs, our administrations, our parlia- 
ment. Proportional representation, instead of exaggeration, 
promotes calm consideration and thought; it tends to wisdom 
and pacification.” 


PARTY DISCIPLINE. 


What has become of the reproach that proportional repre- 
sentation tended toward the disintegration of parties? The 
event has shown that it is not the parties which are parceled 
out—at least, it is not the parties having, as Monsieur the 
Minister Van den Henvel, says “cohesion, discipline, a pro- 


” 


gtam truly conciliatory of great interests;’’ it is, on the con- 
trary, eccentric groups, undecided shades, isolated candidates, 
that have been absorbed, or put hors de combat. 
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The moral of the last legislative election is that Belgium 
has room for three parties, but only for three. Even in the 
city of Brussels, which was one large constituency, returning 
eighteen members, so that to carry a seat less than one-eigh- 
teenth of the votes cast was required, the lists of the com- 
mercials, of the industrial commercials and of the P. O. L. 
obtained with difficulty some thousands of votes; but further, 
neither the independents, in spite of the personal influence of 
M. Theodor, nor the Christian Democrats, in spite of the in- 
tense propaganda of Abbe Daens, have succeeded in reaching 
the electoral quotient which gives a seat. Except the one fol- 
lower of Abbe Daens elected at Alost, not a dissident has en- 
tered either the chamber or the senate. The three parties are 
certainly more homogeneous to-day than they were under the 
last parliament. 


COALITIONS. 


On the other hand, proportional representation has put an 
end to the heterogeneous coalitions which have tended for some 
years to be introduced into our politics, and which end in re- 
ciprocal disappointments. Everywhere the radicals, who gene- 
rally form the mainspring of anti-clerical combinations, have 
had to resign themselves to go with the moderate liberals or 
to struggle alone. At Brussels, the independents have been 
constrained to break with the Catholics, and thus is terminated 
an equivocal alliance which had monopolized for fourteen years 
the “representation” of the district. Each party, freed from the 
care of seeking at any price allies which it hoped to dupe on the 
morrow, has been able to present itself with an integral and 
homogeneous program which, for the first time, perhaps, in 
an electoral contest, was distinguished for clearness and sin- 
cerity. 

A superficial observer would be tempted to conclude that 
the disappearance of electoral coalitions must above all profit 
the Catholics, since it is against this party that these combina- 
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tions were directed. In reality, it seems that the Liberal party 
will gain still more by it; not only because it can henceforth 
take again its place openly, without being unduly beholden to 
the Socialist party, but, further, because its new independence 
has had for consequence the drawing together of its two 
divisions—the progressives and the moderates. On the one 
side the progressives, being no longer constrained to handle 
socialism tenderly, have caused to disappear one of the chief 
reasons of the distrust of the moderates. On the other side, 
these latter, having no longer to occupy themselves in retain- 
ing at any price the support of certain elements, have been able 
to make a step forward, notably in the electoral question and in 
the labor question. So well has all this been done that the two 
sections of the Liberal party have succeeded in meeting each 
other on a ground which represents the integral application of 
their common principles. 


SIMPLICITY OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 


No one to-day would dare to still reproach the new system 
with complexity. Proportionalists themselves were not with 
out uneasiness in this respect, in view of the novelty of the 
system, the use of two ballots, one for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the other for the Senate; and finally the considerable 
masses of voters, too often illiterate or nearly so, whose votes 
had to be collected and counted. Take, for example, the dis- 
trict of Brussels. Divided among 517 polling places, nearly 
170,000 voters each received there from one to six ballot 
papers, the pink for the Senate, the white for the Chamber. 
Each ballot paper contained the names of either of twenty-five 
senatorial candidates or of 107 candidates for the Chamber. 
In each case the candidates were divided into lists under party 
headings. After having entered the isolated compartment 
where he marks his ballot with the stroke of a crayon, each voter 
comes back to deposit his white ballot paper in one urn, his 
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pink ballot paper in another. All this part of the operations, 
which was carried out in perfect order, terminated at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. At two o'clock the 177 scrutineers’ 
offices were in possession of the ballot papers. Everywhere 
the scrutiny, commenced at about three o’clock, was finished 
between eight and ten o'clock in the evening; that is to say, 
all the operations were carried out with as much precision 
and more rapidity than under the old system. The central 
office of the district met, conformably to the law, the next day 
at midday, to add up the votes of each list, establish the com- 
mon divisor and proclaim the names of those elected. 


THE BELGIAN RIOTS. 


It will be in the memory of many of our readers that during 
the spring of 1902, considerable political rioting took place 
in Belgium. At that time I wrote to Count d’Alviella, asking 


the significance of those events, and received the following 
reply : 


My Dear Sir: In answer to your letter of July 13th, I can 
only say that Proportional Representation had nothing to do 
with the recent riots. Of course, there are some improvements 
which it would be desirable to introduce into the working of 
our proportional system, in order to minimise the number of 
lost votes, and different schemes have been put forward to 
secure this. But the principle and even our application of it 
are not questioned any more, save by a few politicians of the 
old schools. 

The recent agitation was directed exclusively against the 
plurality of votes, viz.: the second and third votes attributed 
to the holders of certain qualifications based on marriage, prop- 
erty, the payment of taxes, instruction, etc., thus giving cer- 
tain classes of voters two and three votes each. 

When, in 1894, the Catholic party, which had been in power 
for some years, introduced universal suffrage, thus increasing 
tenfold the number of electors (from 144,000 to about 1,500,- 
000), the plurality of votes was added as a restraint. But 
the Opposition parties (Liberals and Socialists) have gradually 
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come to the conclusion that this system, as it is carried on, has 
for result not only to secure undue advantage to the rural 
class and therefore to clerical influences, but also to favor 
the fraudulent distribution, by the party in power, of the second 
and third votes. 

Hence an agitation for the abolition of the plural vote, in 
which the Liberal party showed itself willing to codperate with 
the Socialists under these three conditions: (1) Inscription of 
the principle of la Representation Proportionnelle in the Con- 
stitution: (2) No female suffrage (which the Liberals, rightly 
or wrongly, believe to be a tool in the hands of the priests) ; 
(3) Recourse to legal and pacific means only. 

The Socialists assented to the first two conditions, but not 
to the third, and soon began a revolutionary agitation which 
was easily suppressed by the Government—the Liberals keep- 
ing aloof. The general election followed, and, as might be 
expected under the circumstances, showed an increase of the 
Catholic votes, especially at the expense of the Socialists. I 
belong myself to the Liberal party, but I have tried to sum up 
the facts as impartially and intelligibly as I can. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, sincerely yours, 

GosBet D’ALVIELLA. 


To Mr. Robert Tyson, 6 Harbord St., Toronto, Canada. 
PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


For the purpose of this article, I wrote to Count d’Alviella, 
asking the general result of recent elections, and if there had 
been further developments. He replies as follows—writing in 
English under date of September 10, 1903: 


“T shall do my best to answer your questions. 

“The abnormal clerical majority reduced to twenty in 1900, 
has been slightly increased by the elections of 1902. I have 
given you the reasons in the letter where I explained to you 
the causes of the riots and their relation to our electoral system. 
The next general election (in half the country) will take place 
in the summer of 1904. I do not foresee a great change in the 
.relative strength of our three parties. 

“The intervening or by-elections were abolished in 1900. 
They were inconsistent with the principle of our proportional 
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system. Under the new law the electors choose, at each gene- 
ral election and by the same ballot, a corresponding number 
of suppleants members, who, in the case of an elected member 
dying or giving his demission, simply walk into his seat, by 
the order of precedence. You have all these details in the law, 
whose text, I believe, is in your hands. 

“While the House of Representatives is entirely elected by 
Proportional Representation, as well as ninety-six members of 
the Senate, out of one hundred and twelve, there are still 
twenty-six Senators elected by the ‘Conseils Provinciaux’ ac- 
cording to the old majority system, and the ‘Conseils Provinci- 
aux’ are themselves elected by the same system. By a strange 
irony of fate I am myself one of those senators; while my 
friend the burgomaster of Brussels, who is one of the last and 
staunchest Liberal adversaries of La Representation Propor- 
tionnelle, has been elected only through the application of the 
proportional principle. At least, in this case, one cannot say 
that our convictions proceed from the way we got our seats! 

“The ‘Counseils Commaux’ are elected according to a law 
voted in 1893, which was the first step—but a very insufficient 
one—towards Proportional Representation. (See pages 87 to 
92 of my book.) That law provides that whenever there is 
an absolute majority all the seats shall be given to the most 
favored list, and that Proportional Representation will only 
be applied-in case there should be no such majority. By en- 
acting this provision, the Clerical party wanted to prevent the 
introduction of Liberal and Socialistic elements in the numer- 
ous communes where that party hold the majority of votes. 
But, by a regular nemesis, its policy of selfishness has brought 
about this result: that in most of the towns, and even rural 
communes, where the Clericals are in a minority, the Opposi- 
tion parties (Liberals, Socialists, and Christian Democrats) 
join together to bring forward a Coalition list, and thus wrench 
from the Clericals their due part of proportional representation. 
By these tactics we hope to force the Government into such an 
alteration of the law as will make la Representation Propor- 
tionnelle the absolute rule in communal (municipal) as well as 
in general elections.” 


In a postscript to the same letter Count d’Aiviella makes the 
following shrewd comment on English political conditions, 
which will fittingly conclude this article: 
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“T have just read in the papers that in England the Trades 
Unions have decided to put in the field, at the next general 
election, candidates of their own. So England is going to 
have, in most constituencies, or at least in many, three parties 
instead of two. The result will be that wherever none of 
the three holds more than half the votes it will necessarily be 
the candidate of a minority who will be elected. What becomes, 
then, of the sincerity of representation and the famous rule 
itself that the nation must be governed by the majority ?” 


Rosert Tyson. 
Toronto, Canada. 





THE SUPREME ECONOMIC EVIL. 


HERE is great promise in the effort now being made by 
the American Federation of Labor, various granges and 
other industrial bodies, and by patriotic private persons, to 


replace Party Government by that of Majority Rule. If our 
people have sufficient appreciation of their rights to join in the 
movement they may soon obtain possession of the government. 
Under the present management, the people have very little to 
do with their government except to fight its battles, and to 
pay its immense bills, that go to further enrich the already 
over-wealthy rulers. A complete revolution in the thought 
must come or we will still continue to forfeit our birth-right. 
We must hold all the bounties of nature in constant readiness 
to make room, whenever a new life appears. 

There should never be a question as to the right of a child 
born under our flag to an equal share, with all others, of what 
God has given and men have left to us. And, the first care 
of the state should be to see that this inheritance is made avail- 
able when life begins. This should be esteemed as coming from 
God, with whom all are equal. The child of the poor, as the 
child of the rich. He has given an abundance for all. But a 
few have grasped, and hold out of use a thousand times more 
than they need, or can ever use. 

In this way millions are robbed of the essential supports of 
life, their lives dwarfed, and made miserable—a curse to the 
world. This is literally taking the bread from the children’s 
mouths. In the eye of the moral law this is unjust and funda- 
mentally wrong. The holders of the vast fortunes, the bulk 
of which have been acquired and not earned, can use but a 
small fraction of them during their lives. When death comes, 
as it soon will, they must leave all. 
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Careful students have estimated that, for every million dol- 
lars diverted from productive channels, or made tributary to 
private owners, the supplies of ten thousand persons sink be- 
low the health-giving line. This comes as a natural result of 
lessened opportunities for the bread-winners. First the father 
loses his work, or is given but half-time. The mother then 
neglects the children to add a pittance to supplies. Next the 
children are pressed into service. To aid in sustaining the 
family by earning a pittance the physical and mental develop- 
ment upon which the happiness of the individual and the 
growth and prosperity of a Democracy depend are sacrificed 
and imperiled that the few may acquire added millions. 

It may be that this estimate is too high. That taking one 
million dollars from the earnings of productive labor, does not 
so impoverish that class as to cause ten thousand to perish 
from want of sufficient nourishment. Possibly not more than 
half that number, for each million thus extracted, really die 
as a direct effect of the working of that scheme of robbery. 
But many more have the joy and gladness ground out of their 
lives. Let us be generous in our estimate, and to avoid the pos- 
sibility of misjudging the acquirers of wealth, we will place the 
number who contribute their lives, for each million either ex- 
tracted from them, or held out of use, at one thousand. No 
man in his senses, who has given the subject a thought, can call 
this an over-estimate. The millionaire holds, for a whole gen- 
eration, the opportunities of a thousand working men. These, 
with their families of four or five, are reduced to an odd job, 
now and then, worth often but two or three dollars per week. 
Sometimes nothing at all is earned. So, at the very best, they are 
not well nourished, but badly sheltered and poorly clad. Many 
of them hardly know what it is to be warm, in winter. These 
conditions destroy the joy of childhood, wither the mother’s 
hope, and wring the courage from the bravest manhood. They 
beget a hopelessness that drives the noblest men to suicide. 
Who will say such an unjust system is not murderous? 
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And yet few, if any will think of it at all in that light, or 
even as being fundamentally dishonest; for our false educa- 
tion has blinded us utterly upon this matter. Every civilized 
government on the earth allows it. The Church has no word 
of condemnation for it although no precept of the Christ shows 
it any favor. We have so long absorbed this error from many 
sources that our innate sense of justice is becoming almost 
extinct. 

If there is a system of cruelty and wrong yet devised tha 
can justly be called “the sum of all villany,” it is holding, and 
transmitting, as private property, that which none but God has 
made, and upon which all life depends. Making private prop- 
erty of God’s work, to which man has never put a finger, is, in 
its completeness, a crime against humanity unparalleled by any 
system of robbery ever known to man. In sparsely settled 
countries it is but little felt. But, in almost every country 
where the population is enough to require most of the natural 
resources, this murderous system blasts life and blights civiliza- 
tion. It is as old as history, and far more cruel than death. 
It stands as a perpetual record of the most terrible, and clearly 
crystallized crime of the world’s rulers, and the most pitiable 
slavish weakness of a great majority of the human race. War, 
with all its horrors, is far less cruel, and its victims are but a 
fraction of the number. 

For only a few decades have we, of America, felt the full 
effect of this remorseless system. But, it is here now. Its 
crushing weight is upon us. Many of us are made to feel that 
God has lost His title to the earth, and that His children here 
are largely intruders, and trespassers on private, or corpora- 
tion property. It is not forty years since we began to feel 
this pressure. Its increase has been constant and rapid. 

Closed opportunities, and rental for what God has made free, 
cost the nation, according to the lowest estimate, one thousand 
lives for each million dollars used to control opportunities. 

Our growth in population, from 1790 to 1860, was remark- 
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ably uniform, with an average increase, of about 34 per cent. 
per decade. There was no decline until the Civil War broke 
down former methods, and bequeathed the millionaire, and the 
tramp. Men were then seized with a mania for grasping every 
opportunity that was open to others. This mania has spread 
until it has destroyed, or prevented, in our country alone, 
twenty millions of lives. The official figures prove our esti- 
mate to be forty per cent. too low. Perhaps the discrepancy 
means, lives prevented. That is only another crime. 

There is no rational excuse for this desire to grasp all oppor- 
tunities and forestall as many as possible in their honest 
efforts to obtain a sufficient support. It is reversing the hu- 
mane order; is defying the precepts of the Christ. It is starv- 
ing the hungry, leaving the naked unclothed, oppressing the 
afflicted, and robbing the weak. It is simply murder, prolonged 
and multiplied. Murder so stupendous as to be unrecognized. 
Perhaps no single prison in the country, taking all its con- 
victs together, and viewing the matter in the clear light of 
justice, represents the murder and misery of one single million 
used to hold-up opportunities. What then can we say of the 
lords of misery and death who appropriate a million a month 
from nature’s common gifts to all her children? Of an Oil 
Inferno, that extorts ninety millions, blood-money, from the 
people thrown upon its mercy by the cruelty of a Coal Trust? 
Can ten thousand common murders equal one of these? 

To many readers these statements will appear startling. To 
many more they will have no meaning. An almost impenetra- 
ble darkness hangs over this whole subject. Henry George, 
in “Progress and Poverty,” but two decades ago made the 
first rift in the cloud that allowed a ray of light to reach here 
and there an astonished soul. So radical was the thought and 
so revolutionary its logical bearing that few dared to espouse 
it, although Mr. George gave us a well-digested, peaceful 
remedy for the evils he exposed. But the wrong extends far 
beyond his showing. There is little doubt, however, that his 
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clear, analytic mind grasped the matter fully, but a remedy 
for the evil in its completeness was not easily suggested. 

The ignorance of men regarding their natural rights, appears 
to me now the most amazing fact in the history of man. If God 
gave the earth to man, with all its possibilities, as we read in 
the Book of Genesis, then it belongs in exactly equal parts to 
every living man. It follows, absolutely and incontestably, that 
no one can hold a thousand shares, or even two shares, without 
having obtained a relinquishment from a living person for each 
share so held. Dead men’s claims have no value. Our tenure 
is only for life. 

On the other hand, if God has left this whole matter to be 
adjusted by man, it is still clear that under no principle of 
equity can one claim a double share and exclude another equally 
valid claimant. Long ages of absurd teaching have withered 
the innate sense of justice that God implanted, as a rule of 
life, in the souls of men. The earliest and the most constant 
lesson of our lives has been that this inequality was a divine 
arrangement. Only because we were made to believe that God 
had decreed it, did we crush the ever-rising sense of its in- 
justice. Thus we have been schooled to regard the divine im- 
pulse within us as sinful, and to pray to God for grace to over- 
come it. Here is a spectacle to make the angels wonder. A 
devout Christian, praying earnestly from day to day for 
strength to crush out the innate, God-given moral sense that 
alone elevates man above the brute. 

This pernicious training unfits us for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic government. A man must feel and know that he was 
born with an equal interest in all that God has given or men 
have left to his country, or he cannot appreciate the rights 
and dignity of a citizen. He must see clearly that every claim 
to more than an equal share of light, air, ocean, or earth is an 
unmitigated fraud. And that the burden of proof is always 
on him claiming an over-share. 

This is a basic principle. Upon this foundation all the es- 
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sential rights of the individual depend. The right to life has 
no meaning without the right to obtain the natural supports 
for that life Nor does the right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness mean anything if we may not have a sufficient share 
of the means of happiness that God has given, and men have 
adapted to civilized life and social culture. Without access to 
the sources of nourishment and support, life is a failure, and 
manhood impossible. 

When a country is organized into a Government, with clearly 
defined boundaries and established authority, then every man 
who is held to owe it complete allegance is a joint owner in 
the concern. Men do not stand ever bound, and ready to give 
their lives in support of an institution or order, without a re- 
ciprocal obligation on the other side. That positive principle 
which makes treason the highest crime known to the law, also 
makes the protection of all the rights of the citizen the first 
care of the government. 

The admitted right to bequeath what one has not created, 
is one of our most atrocious wrongs. The fact that a man 
has been permitted, during his life, to hold an over-share of 
natural possibilities, or even a just share, gives him no claim 
to that, or any other part, beyond the time of his natural life. 
All natural claims revert to the state, immediately, when a 
life can use them no more. The united wisdom of the people 
can adjust this matter so as to avoid inconvenience, as soon 
as reason and conscience are aroused to the merits of the de- 
mand of the moral law and clearly grasp the relationship be- 
tween the man and the state, and it will come. 

The right to bequeath anything not actually created by 
the bequestor, is without a shadow of right, or semblance of 
reason. And, even when the question of creation is admitted, 
there is still a question whether the amount is greater than that 
of consumption. Hence, a righteous bequest is a very hard 
matter to prove. 

Absolute perfection in human affairs may be impossible, but, 
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compared to our present state of misery, a paradise is possible. 
Our first duty, as Americans, is to get the government into 
the hands of the people, through “Majority Rule,” which ap- 
pears now full of promise. Next in importance is the en- 
couragement of Cooperation in production and distribution. 
Without control of their government, no people can ever be 
free. And only by uniting small plants, in codperation, can 
the men of small means get any of the benefits of laws, rul- 
ings and discriminations made for the rich. And, beyond all, 
every lover of his race should stand firmly for equal rights. 
This is a principle, however, that has not been claimed in its 
fulness by any people, nor any teacher, if we except the Christ. 

In view of these facts I have hesitated to give expression 
to thoughts so radical as are here proclaimed. But every day 
of experience and every hour of reflection has lent emphasis 
to my conviction that what is here offered is truth. And, not 
only truth, but of all truths the most vital to associated life. 
And of all truths, perhaps, the least appreciated. This paper 
is an earnest appeal to all who desire the betterment of hu- 
manity to institute a movement for bringing this vital matter 
to the front. Choose a few clear thinkers, as a committee to 
formulate a statement, suggest plan, and name of organization, 
and also the best methods for diffusing the light. One fact 
must be insisted upon, and that is, equal heritage for all. No 
previous holding or human law can ever annul an iota of the 
right that God has given us. 

The name, too, should be carefully chosen. It should breathe 
no challenge of defiance, but plead kindly for simple justice. 

Whether men recognize the truth of equal heritage quickly 
or slowly, it is this that the angels saw and proclaimed as 
glad tidings of great joy to all mankind. They must come 
together. 


E. S. WIcKLIN. 
Lombard, Til. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE ENGLAND OF THE 
FORTIES TO AMERICA TO-DAY.* 


éé OW England Averted a Revolution of Force,” Mr. 

Flower’s latest volume, is a valuable and timely ad- 
dition to historical literature. It deals in a most interesting 
manner with the history of the first ten years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, with special reference to the great social, eco- 
nomic and political upheavals which marked that memorable 
epoch. 

Mr. Flower points out that this period was one of the most 
critical through which any modern nation has passed without 
the shock of force. It was a time of revolution and reforma- 
tion; an era of growth and change. The specter of the French 
Revolution loomed ominously in the background. The con- 
dition of the poor was pitiable in the extreme. Thousands 
were starving all over the realm, while the unhappiness and 
misery were greatly augmented by the passage of the new 
Poor Law, which separated husbands from their wives and 
parents from their children. The revelations in regard to the 
conditions of women and children in the mines and factories, 
made through the indefatigable efforts of Lord Ashley, are 
enough to make one’s blood run cold. The story of the op- 
pression, abuses and degradation, brought to light by the Par- 
liamentary Committee, startled the conscience of the morally 
alive and shamed easy-going conventionalism into reformative 
action. Charles Kingsley at this time also contributed to the 
moral agitation by his investigations into conditions in the 
sweat-shops, embodying the results in a pamphlet entitled 
“Cheap Clothes and Nasty.” 

*“How England Averted a Revolution of Force.” By B. O. Flower. 


Cloth. Hand-sewed. Printed on all-rag paper. Pp. 288. Price $1.25 
net. Postage 10 cents. Trenton, N. J., Albert Brandt, Publisher. 
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At length out of the inferno of misery and despair there 
came a voice, low at first, but growing in volume—the voice 
of the cavern. Chartism sprang into being, and a wave of un- 
easiness swept over the government. I know of no more com- 
prehensive and luminous short story of this movement than that 
given by Mr. Flower in the chapter entitled “The Origin, Prog- 
ress and Result of Chartism.” To us of the present day the 
demands of Chartism seem extremely conservative and moder- 
ate in character, and all of the most important have long since 
been incorporated in the law of Great Britian. They were 
briefly as follows: 

(1) Universal (manhood) suffrage. (2) Annual parlia- 
ments. (3) Vote by ballot. (4) No property qualification. 
(5) Payment of members. (6) Division of the country into 
equal electoral districts. 

Chartism, however, was doomed to failure through the errors 
of its leaders, and the causes of its non-success are clearly 
pointed out by Mr. Flower, who contrasts its downfall with the 
signal success which attended the Anti-Corn-Law and Free 
Trade crusades which paralleled it. The educational agita- 
tion occasioned by the Chartist movement was productive of 
great good, however. 

Our author next passes to a history of the Corn Laws of 
England. The grain legislation of Great Britain covered a 
period extending from the days of the Norman Conquest down 
to 1846; but the purpose and intent of the laws, no less than 
their provisions, differed radically at different times. The 
early Corn Laws, which were in force for about four hundred 
years, instead of being framed for the purpose of protecting 
and benefiting a particular class, were enacted for the express 
purpose of keeping down the cost of breadstuffs. These early 
laws prohibited the exportation of grain save in years of great 
abundance. Later a special class, the landlords, became so 
powerful in government as to enact legislation which for the 
space of four hundred years served to enrich them at the ex- 
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pense of the people; although during the reign of Charles II. 
the primary object of the Corn Laws was to increase the reve- 
nues of the state. 

We next come to the intensely interesting history of the rise 
and bitterly contested battle and the ultimate victory of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, under the leadership of Richard Cob- 
den, John Bright and George Wilson. The story of this great 
struggle occupies four chapters, entitled: “The Anti-Corn- 
Law League,” “Carrying the War into Africa,” “The Dark 
Hour Before the Dawn,” and “The Repeal.” 

When the League was formed not a single daily in England 
would allow its advocates the opportunity to defend their 
principles. The House of Lords was unanimously in favor 
of high protective grain laws, and a large majority in the Com- 
mons was wedded to protection. Not only were the landed 
interests, the throne and the aristocracy strenuously opposed 
to the abolition of the duties on grain, but, with the exception 
of certain large manufacturing centers like Manchester, the 
entire wealth of the country was arrayed on the side of the 
landlords, while the poor were adherents of Chartism. 

Such were the conditions when the publication of the “Anti- 
Corn-Law Circular,” later called “The League,” was begun 
for the purpose of enlightening the public mind. The work 
of this paper was supplemented by the publication of great 
numbers of pamphlets and tracts, and a vigorous crusade was 
inaugurated. It was at this time that Richard Cobden and John 
Bright made their memorial compact to devote their lives to the 
work of freeing England from the pernicious Corn Laws. 

Discouragements were many at first, and failure seemed al- 
most inevitable, but the faith of the leaders was such that 
they continued to press the fight with enthusiasm and wisdom. 
At length famine came to their aid, and the tide turned. The 
suffering of the poor resembled the suffering of the starving 
millions during the years of wheat failure preceding the French 
Revolution. A crisis was approaching which only wise states- 
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manship could avert. Then it was that Sir Robert Peel, the 
great champion of protection, joined the forces led by Cob- 
den, and sacrificed his political future in order to save England 
from the sanguinary struggle which he knew must follow if the 
people were longer compelled to receive only a half loaf for 
what should be the price of a whole loaf. 

The final struggle of these mighty forces in Parliament was 
a thrilling passage in history, abounding in dramatic incidents. 
One of the most memorable of these was the sudden leap into 
fame from obscurity of Benjamin Disraeli, through his brilliant 
and bitter, but exaggerated and unjust philippic against Sir 
Robert Peel. When Disraeli entered the House he was a radi- 
cal Liberal, but from the hour when he attacked the great 
Prime Minister he became a leader of the Conservatives. It 
is also interesting to know that the member of the Conservative 
ministry who had prepared the statistics and data for the un- 
answerable argument made by Sir Robert Peel, in favor of 
repeal, was William Ewart Gladstone, who was destined tu 
follow his great leader into the ranks of Liberalism and soon 
to become the mightiest voice of progressive democracy in the 
Great Britain of the nineteenth century. 

In the midst of the social conflicts of the present the story 
of this triumphant struggle will prove invaluable to all friends 
of free government and social progress. 

I think that for many, perhaps for the majority of readers, 
the long chapter in which Mr. Flower discusses the literary 
activity of the period will prove the most interesting part of 
the volume. The discussion is entitled the “Humanitarian 
Spirit in Literature of the Period and Some Thinkers who 
wrought for Progress.” Here the reader will find some de- 
lightful characterizations and pen pictures of such distinguished 
writers as Charles Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, Elizabeth Barrett, 
Thomas Hood, Charles Kingsley, Frederic Denison Maurice, 
Ebenezer Ellicott, Bulwer Lytton, and Giuseppe Mazzini, who 
was at this time an exile, living and working in London. 
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The lessons of the great contest of the forties of the last 
century for friends of justice and free institutions to-day are 
very clearly pointed out by our author; while in surveying the 
methods employed by the League, by which victory was won, 
he indicates methods by which friends of democracy can over- 
throw the reactionary and plutocratic influences that are im- 
perilling the very life of our republic; while in his review of 
the causes of the defeat of Chartism he points out the rocks 
and shoals to be avoided by reformers. Mr. Flower holds that 
in a comparatively free government, 

“Any just cause may be carried to victory if its apostles are 
consecrated, and if to wisdom they add that high moral enthu- 
siasm which has ever proved irresistible in moving mankind. 
But the peaceful settlement of a great cause will depend largely 
upon the wisdom of the people in selecting as legislators and 
leaders only men of such lofty character that neither gold, am- 
bition, nor flattery can lure them from the way of justice, nor 
abuse, slander, or unjust criticism frighten them from the path 
of duty. 

“The lesson of the forties of the nineteenth century in 
Great Britain must prove at once instructive and inspiring to 
all who earnestly desire to see our great republic fronting the 
Eternal Day, guided by wisdom, by justice and by love, and 
scorning sordid and selfish motives that seek to turn her from 
her Heaven-sent mission as the leader of civilization’s 
vanguard.” 

Another feature of interest to all students of social prob- 
lems is that part of the Appendix which contains the principal 
poems of protest of this revolutionary epoch. Here are col+ 
lected for the first time in a single volume, it is believed, the 
most noteworthy reformative contributions written under the 
inspiration of this educational agitation. Among the notable 
stanzas found in this portion of the book are King Arthur’s 
vision of the apotheosis of commercialism, by Lord Bulwer 
Lytton; “The Cry of the Children,” by Elizabeth Barrett; 
“The Song of the Shirt,” by Thomas Hood; “The Day of the 
Lord,” by Charles Kingsley; an apostrophe to Liberty and 
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ten other ringing poems by Gerald Massey; “The Souls of the 
Children” and more than a half score other poems by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, including “Eternal Justice” and “The 
Watcher on the Tower;” Ebenezer Ellicott’s stanzas on the 
curse of monopoly, and other famous poems of the time. 

I believe that this volume is one that not only all readers 
of THE ARENA will wish to possess, but is one which will be 
invaluable to friends of democracy in the pending conflict with 
reactionary and imperialistic influences; for it is much more 
than a thoughtful and extremely interesting contribution to the 
history of social progress; it is a message of faith and hope to 
all who believe in freedom and desire to see the reign of happi- 
ness spread throughout the world. I think no previous work 
by Mr. Flower has been pitched in so optimistic a key as this 
new volume, which proves that his years of labor for the per- 
petuation and extension of the underlying principles of free 
government have in no wise shaken his faith in the people 
or in the cause of democracy. 

Amy C. RIcH. 

Boston, Mass. 





DAS EWIGWEIBLICHE 


(The Ever Womanly). 


A HOMILY IN DIALOGUE, 


“Das Ewigweibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.”—Fauvst. 


PERSONS. 


Van Rensselaer Gildersleeve, a young quintuple millionaire (by inheri- 
tance), polo-player, Horse Shower, autoér, golfer, yachtsman, co- 
tillon-leader, globe-scourer, tailors’-model, perfecto-glutton, etc., 
etc. Not strenuous, and good for little useful. No fool. 

Hollis Bradford, his classmate and chum three years before at the 
University. A rising littérateur. Betrothed to Grace Gildersleeve, 
whom family pride deters him from marrying till he can support 
her, from his own pocket, in the style to which his womenfolk are 
accustomed. Iron on this point hitherto. 

Grace Gildersleeve, sister to and, in her own right, equally rich with 
Van Rensselaer Gildersleeve. Fiancée of Bradford. Too large- 
hearted to wait for her happiness contentedly, but, being a woman, 
forbidden to hasten her wedding-day. 

A Tramp. 


I1—Tue Text. 


GILDERSLEEVE. 
BRADFORD. 


Scene.—The interior of a Fifth-Avenue club. Evening; 
shaded electric lamps. Appointments quiet and a well- 
bred hush. In a far corner of the smoking-room, lounging 
on stuffed chairs, sit Gildersleeve and Bradford, in evening 
clothes, one of the millionaire’s celebrated perfectos, 
lighted, in the mouth of each. They have dined and had 
a little billiards, and are come here to discuss an invest- 
ment proposed by Gildersleeve for a royalty that the play- 
wright has recently been paid. Between them is a stand 
bearing an ash-receiver, Bryant and May’s vestas, a pair 
of Gildersleeve’s gloves, and the conventional Scotch and 
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carbonic on the letters side, balanced by a half-empty glass 
of erratic brandy-toddy on the part of la haute finance, 
which, being la haute finance, can afford to scout fashion 
and indulge its individual taste. Business over, the 
lighter mood recurs. 


BraDForD.—Van, did you ever try to feel, think, and act like 
a woman? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—By Jove! (Regarding his friend satirically.) 
How long have you felt it coming on? 

Braprorp.—No, but did you? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Really, Hollie, you get on my nerves. Y’ 
must be—— 

BrapFrorD.—Nerves are bloated; neither am I leavin’ the 
rails, as you thoughtfully suggest. Should know me better. . . 
Pouf! (Emitting a cloud.) It’s good psychological exercise. 

GILDERSLEEVE (expressing with his spoon from the bit of 
lemon-peel in his glass a soupgon more of acrid oil into his 
brandy).—Exercise! Pestling this mortar’s exercise enough 
for me. Besides, at a pinch, I can tackle the “Kritik,” or Hart- 
mann. 

BRADFORD.—Yes—and come a cropper. That’s not your 
forte. I haven’t yet forgotten that memorable Junior year 
Philosophy paper. And that reminds me, Even you have seen 
your betters win renown by doing the very thing I so per- 
vertedly mention. Don’t you remember the day rusticated Wat 
Brant, to whose nose the Dean had forbidden Cambridge inside 
three months, saw the Yale foot-ball match in petticoats and a 
picture hat? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—He did ! 

BRADFORD.—How did Bleeck Lispenard do the premiére 
danseuse to such frenzied plaudits, when the Pudding gave 
“Kikeriki”? What was the true inwardness of Bowditch 
Hunnewell’s playing Antigone in the “CEdipus Coloneus” so 
down to the ground that Gladys Carroll’s four-seasoned eyes 
couldn’t hold water? 
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GILDERSLEEVE.—Q. E. D. 

Braprorp.—Assuredly. How else do you imagine Shake- 
speare conceived Juliet, or Hall Caine Glory Quaile? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Give it up. 

Braprorp.—After all, it’s no worse than the other way 
round. If our consciousness is we, Madame Dudevant must 
have spent a large part of her life a man. And, when George 
Eliot launched Grandcourt, you must confess she’d got beneath 
his skin. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Fact. Sarah Grand, too, it occurs to me, 
rather depicts us. Doesn’t get under the skin perhaps so much, 
but just takes a bit off with every flick o’ the lash. (Rubbing 
his shoulder ruefully.) Skin’s no protection from either of ’em. 

Braprorp.—Ah, my boy, I suspect true women know the 
truth because they’ve never let themselves be weaned from 
truth,—never got so tyrannical and prejudiced and heartless, 
you know, as men. They recognize embodiments of the Ideas 
of the Reason by inward affinity with their content, and offer 
a pretty infallible touchstone for detecting the spurious and 
base. Women may not always act or speak the truth, but in 
their heart they know it; they’re not warped or dense or self- 
deceivers, like men. I find it an improving exercise to try to get 
into the feminine consciousness. Had to do it, y’ know, in my 
play. And same thing now in a novel I’ve got on the stocks 
(mind you don’t mention that—I know I can trust you). With 
several of the characters I’m obliged to imagine myself a woman 
of one age, disposition and social standing or another, and to 
try to be and do as she would under the circumstances. Puzzles 
me most to sink the despot and assume the charmer. 
Sometimes I think I'll get a long-haired wig, and when I’m 
doing these parts wear it done up with hairpins, and a star be- 
hind, to help on the illusion. . . (Shyly, for this author is 
still young and has not yet wholly outlived his youthful shame- 
facedness in the presence of Goodness.) Honestly, you know, 
I believe conceiving true women makes me a better man. 
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GILDERSLEEVE (musingly)—Perhaps. . . (After a pause, 
with decision.) Oh! yes, if you could only ever find a true 
woman. All but Grace, they’re too keen after the dollars! 

BRADFORD.—We’ve both felt that, I fancy—you in being over- 
frequented, I in being a but seldom trodden walk. . . Ah, well! 
a wicked world perverts us all. 

Each sips at his glass. A pause, during which they smoke. 
Then, after the fashion of young men conversing (or, for that 
matter, of young women and of people generally)—their minds 
having strayed a little from the beaten path and made a slight 
incursion into the circumambient Mystery, whose depths they 
have hardly tried to plumb, and, indeed (though in this case 
the colloquists are nominally college-bred), scarcely suspect 
the extent of—the two friends hasten to return to sublunary 
things. 

BRADFORD.—Ever hear that yarn about Billy Todd? 

GILDERSLEEVE (dryly).—Which one? Heard so many. 

BRADFORD.—Well, did you ever know why the Burton girls 
won’t speak to him? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Didn’t know they wouldn’t. 

BrapForD.—So ; they won’t. You remember how well Billy 
used to make up in petticoat parts in theatricals ? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—He was great. 

BrapFrorp.—Funny thing, clothes—and acting. In his own 
togs Billy was a manly enough fellow ; no suspicion of effemin- 
acy. Not mealy-mouthed, and could take a commendable 
part in a foot-ball rush. 

GILDERSLEEVE (feelingly).—I remember, one night at Ford’s 
rooms, he tapped my claret with the gloves. 

BrADForRD.—And yet, put him in skirts, corsets and a wig, 
with parasol, a little powder on his cheeks, and perhaps over 
half his face a veil, and from the front the keenest judges would 
be taken in. It’s just what I’ve been telling you. He got inside 
the part. Showed his appreciation of the True and the Good, 
as well as of the Beautiful. Not only the way he walked, car- 
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ried his handkerchief, and moved his hands and arms, but his 
voice, his method of speaking, and apparently his thoughts and 
feelings,—the illusion was complete. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—I recollect, every time he lifted his skirts 
and showed a slim patent-leather and a bit of open-work silk 
stocking, the fellows all over the house used to gasp—just the 
same. That was queer! 

Braprorp.—Proof positive that the emotions are as gullible 
as the intellect. . . Well, at the Christmas recess in Sopho- 
more year, one morning at the paternal breakfast-table in Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Billy heard his sister, after reading her 
mail, tell the Mum that Nellie Horton’s friends, the Burton 
girls, were on from New York with their aunt for a couple o’ 
days, staying at the Somerset, and that Nellie wanted Gwen- 
dolin Todd to call on them, that or the next day. She said she 
shouldn’t be able to go till the day following. Nellie Horton, 
I suppose you know, is a big friend both of the Burton girls 
and of Miss Todd’s, but the New York girls and Todd’s sis- 
ters ‘d never met. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—I see. 

BrapFrorD.—The spirit of evil seized on Todd. After lunch 
he arrayed himself in a full outfit of finery his sister ’d given 
him for theatricals, ordered the carriage while his mother and 
sister were out, sailed down the front steps with rather more 
than Gwendolin “Todd’s accustomed stateliness, kept his face 
before the men in livery, had the brougham door banged behind 
him, and was whisked off for the Somerset. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Whew! Harder than a play. 

Braprorp.—Once there he sent up a batch of his sister’s 
cards, found both girls in, went up-stairs, stayed half an hour, 
and got off whole—and the débdcle never came till the next 
day, when Miss Todd did call. The girls got their heads to- 
gether and quickly named the criminal. 

GILDERSLEEVE (speaking from experience).—Yaas, Grace’s 
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nose would ha’ been my undoing fast enough. She was always 
our family Sherlock Holmes—in petticoats. 

BRADFORD.—The aunt was out. Perhaps that helped; but 
then, again, maybe it made it worse. Billy said when they both 
kissed him both times he knew the trick was done. When he 
entered the room he rather expected the salutes,—though when 
they came he almost exploded, and only managed to hide his 
emotions behind a hypocritical sneeze. Saying good-by was 
the harder. He was uncertain how well he’d succeeded ; but the 
unrestrainedness of the adieux convinced him he’d made the hit 
of his life. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Salvini might have been proud of it! 

BrapFrorp.—Another crucial moment was when Kate Burton 
exhibited a recent purchase that lay on a table near by—wearing 
apparel—and intimate. Of course the girls couldn’t help talk- 
ing about it, and they expected him to be interested. He was. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Ha, ha! Doubtless. 

Braprorp.—And then, to balance things, Mollie unburdened 
her heart to the effect that she was crazy after men. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—And they don’t speak to Todd? 

BraDForp.—No. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Neither of ’em? 

BrRaADFoRD.—One as little as the other. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Funny. . . Must be goin’. 

They drop cigar-butts into the awaiting receiver, empty their 
glasses, call an Attendant to remove the things, rise, yawn, 
brush the ashes from their clothes, stretch themselves, Gilder- 
sleeve takes up his gloves, and they start to go. Crossing the 
room, they nod to and exchange words with one or two ac- 
quaintances ; in the hall they meet and shake hands with others. 
At the cloak-room as they chat and laugh top-coats (Gil- 
dersleeve’s sable-lined), hats and gloves are donned, and 
sticks assumed. They descend the steps to the front-door. 
Exeunt. 
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II.—TuHeE APPLICATION. 


GILDERSLEEVE. 
BRADFORD. 
TRAMP. 

Scene.—The sidewalk of the cross-street in front of the Club. 
The hour is now past eleven of a cold but windless Janu- , 
ary night. Though parts of the city and the surrounding 
country are spread with snow, the ways hereabout are 
bare. Eastward—beneath a jagged lane of stars like a 
paler reflection overhead—reaches a short vista of bicolor 
mingled gas and electric street lights, interspersed with a 
few ruddy moving carriage lamps, and crossed occasionally 
near the further end by the torch-light procession of a 
street-car. Westward—under a like lane of stars—beyond 
Fifth Avenue the prospect below ends, at the distance of a 
block, with the nebula of Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
surmounted now and then by the meteor of an elevated 
train. There is a lull in the skurry of oppositely mov- 
ing equipages on the Avenue, blinking home from 
opera and from theater, or faring to reception or to 4 
ball. Hardly ruffed by the sound of distant hoof-beats 
on the ashphalt, reigns in the semi-privacy of the cross- 
street Nature’s hush, strangely different from the artificial 
quiet within. One or two club-men leave or enter the ; 
building, as the scene unfolds; but, self-absorbed, they 
give no heed. At some distance past the doorway toward 
Madison Avenue waits a bunch of members’ carriages, the 
coachmen, alighted, conversing under their breath; but 
whatever notice they take, they of course hide. A few 
pedestrians pass; no knot however collects, no attention 
is drawn. > q 

The outer portal opens and shuts again, having 
emitted Gildersleeve and Bradford. Scarcely have they 
turned toward Fifth Avenue, meaning to walk home, when 
out from a near shadow glides apparently the wretchedest 
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of men, unaccountably overlooked by all the coppers of 
Murray Hill, and approaches them. Gray hairs straggling 
through the rents in a bandanna bound about a hatless 
head; feet wrapped in gunny-bagging; one naked knee 
disclosed by a hole in a pair of appalling trousers; body 
clad in a cast-away sweater enclosed in a derelict pea- 
jacket, deeply fringed at the edges, tied together with 
hempen twine in lieu of buttons, split up the back, and the 
sleeves, out at both elbows, so worn at the wrist as to leave 
a length of blu arm exposed, into the openings at the sides 
that once led to pockets being thrust in a vain quest of 
warmth two bare and grimy paws. And yet something 
shy, yearning and, if it can be believed, not wholly re- 
pulsive about this Human Scarecrow. 

TRAMP.—Boss ! 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Great Scott! Where did this come from? 
There’s the sort o’ thing the town’s got to get rid of. 

BRADFORD (with conviction).—I should say so! 

Instead of their properly brushing promptly and inexorably 
by, the double electric light diagonally across the Avenue 
( brightening its ground-glass globes in the systole of its wonted 
irregular beat) reinforces, at this moment, the incandescent 
lamps over the doorway of the Club; the grotesqueness of the 
unexpected vision—remarkable even in a city of wretched 
sights—is brought out; and, impressed, the club-men pause 
and gaze. 

GILDERSLEEVE (half to himself ).—Wonder if it can drink! 

Tramp.—That’s top-notch, fur keeps. I'll bet they’re warm 
and full. Gee! (Lost in admiring awe, he forgets to prefer 
the intended request.) 

GILDERSLEEVE (taking a side view).—Poole and Scott rather 
left at the post, eh? 

Braprorp.—Auch, the sandal fad. If they’re “Smyrna 
rags,” Asia Minor must be shivering! 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Might pose as a Footpad. 
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Braprorp.—Or be scanned as an acephalous hexameter with 
limping feet. Or fill a frame as a Modern Lily of the Field. 
Or disfigure a book-shelf as a Travesty of Man. Or personate 
In the Last Ditch—The Bottom Step—An Aching Void. The 
desirable new broom that should purify us of this, it’s to be 
prayed might sweep clean; it certainly could hardly hope to 
be so, after its office ’d been performed. Osculation and per- 
forated hose seem not just in keeping here. 

TramMP.—Don't s’pose you way-up swells ’d help me. Wish 
y’ would! 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Gin or beer ? 

TramMp.—Oh no, gen’l’man, I don’ want a drink. (Here the 
friends approach the apparition as near as seems safe, sniff the 
intervening air suspiciously, and then retire again apparently 
convinced.) Hardly ever take ’un,—never ’cept somebody gi’s 
me it. Rather eat. Ain’t had nawthin’ but a bone a dog left 
over by the River since yest’d’y maw’n. (Shuffles his feet and 
looks away distressedly.) 

BrapForp (after a sharp breath, drawlingly)—Gad! That 
is rather a long fast, this weather. (But distrust, the maxims 
of “sound” Political Economy, the catch-phrases of Prosperity, 
and spontaneous Selfishness coming to his rescue, this floats 
through his mind: Of course he drinks, though he mayn’t hap- 
pen to be drunk just now. . . Supply and demand—ought to 
go West—city overcrowded. . . “When not intemperance, the 
poor have only their own improvidence to blame for their pov- 
erty ; every man willing to work can make a living; there’s no 
need for anybody to starve”. . . Not his “keeper,” anyway.) 

TRAMP (rippling on).—Wouldn’ take much. C’n git dandy 
supper fur fi’ cents. . . ’n’ warm bed—well, pretty warm bed 
—fur ten cents. (They stare in wonder. Bradford calculates 
mentally: We must have just guzzled and burnt up, in a couple 
of hours, enough to have supported Belisarius here for nearly 
amonth. Here is a curiosity so rare that the situation is mildly 
entertaining, and, for once, these gilded youths do not shun 
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poverty. As they seem not unwilling to listen, the Tramp re- 
sumes.) ’N’ then ’f I had ’nuther fi’ cents, c’ld git a warm 
breakfas’ in maw’n, with cup hot coffee. (Smacks his lips and 
rallies manfully at the thought, then collapses again as he re- 
members that he will probably enjoy none of the luxuries 
named.) Then I might git a jawb. Nob’dy ’d gimme ’un 
to-day. Looked too mis’ble, ah reckun. Had ’un three—no, 
four—days ago. (Despondently.) Most o’ the time I’m down 
on m’ luck. 

BraDForp.—Van, here’s a situation for two Knickerbocker 
club-men, fellows whose study for hard upon thirty years 
has been to shun the Disagreeable! A subconscious sense of 
the existence of poor devils, I take it, is the sauce piquante 
of life. But, really, isn’t it a little jarring to be brought 
thus unexpectedly face to face with the Antipodes—a Human 
Vacuum ? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Hardly a Leyden jar, though very shock- 
ing,—Bohemian ware, rather. 

BraprorD.—Both wear and tear, apparently. No one cause 
could justify so thorough-paced an effect. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—We might send him to the police station? 
The Associated Charities, I fancy, wouldn’t find him a worthy 
object. . . Seems to me I’ve read in the papers the Salvation 
Army looks after this sort o’ thing. (This, casting about with 
that readiness so observable in human nature to suggest relief 
elsewhere for distress that is really principally the impulse to 
evade relieving it oneself.) 

TraMP (slackly and dispiritedly persistent)—Know kind 
lady down in Wave’ley Place. Couldn’ git there t’-day—too 
fur. She sometimes gi’s me a jawb. (Suggestively.) She 
always gi’s me a hand-out—’n’ once a place to sleep. 

BRADFORD (waking up at the word lady, as a thought strikes 
him).—(To himself.) Why not get a scene out of this for the 
novel? Suppose I have Alice Atherton, my heroine, meet this 
wretch. Here, let me rehearse it. I’m Alice. How would she 
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go at it? . . . Let me see—she’s a lady, young, beautiful, rich, 
good, in love. Here goes! (Aloud.) My poor man, have you 
no relatives nor friends? 

TRAMP (looking up, struck by the tone of interest and kind- 
ness).—Did have mother. (Coughs.) She died. 

GILDERSLEEVE.—What’s Hollie up to? 

BRADFORD.—No wife (Gildersleeve snorts scornfully), nor 
children ? 

TRAMP.—Wives ’n’ child’n isn’t fur the like o’ me, gen’l’man. 
One’s ’nough to starve. 

BRADFORD.—The world must be very cold and lonely without 
care or love. 

TrAMP.—Yissur, s’pose ’t is (whimpering). 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Well, I’ll be hanged! 

BraDForD.—But all hearts are not of stone. (To himself.) 
What would she say next?. . . Let me see if, from the stand- 
point of goodness and reverence, above all of receptivity, ab- 
solute truth, and love,—which, I take it, is Woman’s stand- 
point,—I can feel a way out. . . Here’s a man—how vicious I 
don’t know—but certainly uneducated, feeble physically and 
intellectually—and, if so, morally. (Aloud.) Can you read? 

TrRAMP.—C’n spell out a little in the newspapers. Tires my 
head. 

Braprorp.—Got a trade? (To himself, critically.) That’s 
a man’s question. 

TRAMP (enviously).—’F I had wouldn’ be here. 

BRADFORD.—How much money did you ever earn in a day? 
(To himself, contemptuously.) Another question masculine. 

TRAMP (proudly).—I have made as high as seventy-fi’ cents 
—polishin’. 

BraADFoRD.—Ever tramp? 

TRAMP (shamefacedly).—Yes, boss. Had to. 

BrADFoRD.—Been in jail? (Despairingly, to himself.) Don't 
believe I shall succeed in losing my sex, after all. 

Tramp.—Nope. (Cheerfully.) Cop ’rested me once. But 
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I didn’ do ’t; ’t was t’ other felluh. He wanted me t’ help 
swipe out a Dago. (With ethical scorn.) That wan’t no 
square deal. (Compromisingly.) I let him gi’ me some o’ the 
dosh, though. (Contentedly, as having—although undemiably 
to some extent a sinner—enjoyed the profit of sin, without too 
much subsequent punishment.) Jedge let me off. 

BrapForD (to himself).—yY’ see. Probably not very bad, 
but of slight account anyhow. ... Yet (if, woman fashion, 
I’m to be truthful) why? Had no start. Nothing but body, and 
not much o’ that; no teaching, not even industrial. (id have 
a mother—and seems to have cared for her.) . . . Says he’s 
had hard luck. There is such a thing, that on occasion breaks 
scientific law, and spoils even the best-laid plans. ( Aloud.) Is 
the kind lady your only friend? 

TRAMP (wearily).—Indeed, most times I seem to be made 
fur a futball. 

GILDERSLEEVE (parenthetically).—Faugh! I should. hate to 
kick it. 

BRADFORD (to himself).—There’s to be no _ self-decep- 
tion? . . . Well, then, the feeling, I find, won’t down in me; 
and, I’ve often occasion to notice, in spite of all the dry-as-dust 
wiseacres claim, it’s pretty eruptive generally. In this case, 
and for most adversity, the Bullying World is largely to blame, 
—everybody’s to be put and kept down that can be. J help 
make the condition. Men don’t wholly create their lot, it’s in 
great measure made for them,—there are “circumstances be- 
yond our control.” Neither can I help thinking the Church 
at fault. (Aloud.) My friend, you sometimes hear preaching? 

GILDERSLEEVE.—Hello! 

TRAMP (contemptuous of ignorance so crass).—Sure, wot 
church ’d let me inside the door! 

BRADFORD.—Did no clergyman ever get you work or food? 

TramPp.—No—I’'m sure! It’s been mostly kind ladies ’s done 
that. 


BRADFORD (to himself).—Yet certainly a clergyman, if any- 
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body, should have done something. . . ((As a man.) I sur- 
prise myself by what Alice makes me say and think, and where 
she’s getting to. But continuons.) To my recently acquired 
womanly exactitude of inner perception it looks, I must confess, 
pretty mean to try to rid ourselves of social failures like this 
by the Crossing-sweeper Jo order, “Move on!” That is (instead 
of facing our problem, and facing it ourselves), by shirking it 
and handing it over to our neighbor—to some other person or 
community—they in turn to somebody else, and so on, till the 
“outer darkness” is reached. Isn’t that a cowardly and doubly 
immoral procedure—immoral in our relation both to the failure 
and to our neighbor? . . . I said just now we’re bound to get 
rid of cases like this. Doubtless that’s so—though, in my pres- 
ent state of clear-sightedness I see, not in the sense I meant it 
then. Suppose I amend the interpretation. How would this do? 
We’re bound, whenever possible, on finding them, to lift them 
till they’re no longer cases like this; to turn our attention to 
making general conditions such that it will be impossible for 
cases like this to arise. (Aloud.) You're hungry, my man? 

Tramp.—Please don’t make ’t worse, boss. (Shaking him- 
self and stamping to fight down the faintness and gnawing.) 

GILDERSLEEVE (turning away with a wry face).—Jove! (Im- 
patiently.) Come, Hollie, let’s get home. 

BraDFoRD.—Wait a minute. (To the Tramp.) And cold? 

Tramp.—Well, if I was only full, I could stand that better. 
(As his attention is thus more fully directed to his condition, 
his teeth involuntarily chatter.) 

BRADFORD (to himself).—lIf, theoretically, nobody need 
starve all the same, actually, here is a man—fairly able-bodied 
and willing to work—starving. A fellow human being visibly 
and audibly suffering and in want. I can feel his pangs. A 
human being: a creature like myself, belonging to the same 
race. . . There’s considerable difference between that scara- 
mouch there and me, true. But, after all, it’s one of degree, 
while between us and the other animals yawns the chasm of 
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kind; there was the possibility of a man in him. . . Striving 
to be womanly, I listen within. An inner voice speaks: No 
matter how his condition ’s come about, you’re able to help, re- 
lieve it. . . (The man in him remonstrates.) But suppose he’s 
worse than I think him: crazy, a thiefi—a murderer even. . . 
(The woman speaks up.) Still, he’d like to be saved from dis- 
tress: J should. (Man.) Perhaps he’s a fake, and has a bar- 
rel and a bank account. . . (Woman.) But I don’t know that. 
I don’t think he is. At all events, his distress now is genuine. 
Better run the risk of being deceived than of being inhuman— 
not make wariness a cloak for meanness. . . Let me throw my 
soul open, woman-like. Ah! it comes to me—I feel it—I know 
it. No matter how low—poor, ignorant, unlucky, ill, deformed, 
insane, criminal even—deserving or not deserving, “worthy 
object” or not—every human being should be treated as in his 
place we’d wish to be treated ourselves. Am / immaculate? 
Under his conditions, should I be any better? (Morally, am I 
better? To the Divine Perfection, I dare say, we cut figures 
about equally poor—very like I the worse one.) Toa starving 
dog, whatever its “outs,” I’d fling a bone—an “ugly” shivering 
horse I'd lead to shelter: shall I do Jess for a man? Suppose he 
stood here, and I there, what should J ask? “I’m poor, igno- 
rant, good for nothing—have done wrong over and over again 
—but, just the same, I feel. Think, friend: I’ve had little for, 
all against, me. Help—lI suffer!” He’s human; (now let me 
be all womanly) he’s in distress—let my love and pity 
heal. . . . Why (a light breaking in on him as a man), that’s 
what they call the Golden Rule! How is it it goes? Oh, yes: 
“Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you.” (After 
a moment's thought, as a man, aloud.) My poor man, what’s 
your name? 

Tramp.—They calls me mostly, Bill, sir. 

Braprorp.—Well, Bill, I think I'll have to help you. (To 
himself.) I believe I'll do it. Our codes are not infallible. (A 
certain Thorold Tresham, I remember, once thought one so,— 
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the insight of a woman, his brother’s fiancée, would have spared 
him his triply fatal error.) 

TramP (with half-frozen gratitude).—Thanky, thanky, sir. 

BRADFORD (still to himself )—Makes y’ feel rather well, this 
clear thinking and milk o’ human kindness. Golden Rule’s 
correct,—the rub’s to act it. (Aloud.) Bill, my means are not 
as large as I wish they were. (Sotto voce.) That’s true—no 
doubt, even if I’m speaking in the character of the rich heroine. 
(Aloud.) But, poor fellow, I think I can do something. First 
take that (giving money). It'll get you a better supper and 
night’s lodging than you spoke of, and a better breakfast. (To 
himself.) Best not give him too much—might upset and tempt 
him. Proper thing, I suppose, ’d be to have him taken to an 
eating-house and the food bought; but must run the risk, no- 
body to send—can’t go myself now. (Aloud.) I hope you 
will sleep well. And in the morning—don’t hurry; you needn’t 
get there before eleven—after you’ve had your breakfast, and 
your coffee hot and strong enough to suit you, come to this ad- 
dress and ask for this lady. (Takes from his pocket a note- 
book, in which he writes, “Miss Alice Atherton, 94— Fifth 
Avenue.” Tears out the leaf and shows writing to Gilder- 
sleeve, with the words: The heroine of my budding novel. I’ve 
been making a character study, and acting her role. I’ve not 
done it well: the heart and the head—the woman and man—in 
me get mixed. Arguments and conscience have spoken louder 
than pity. I’ve relied more on reason than on intuition or feel- 
ing. Todd played better. But there’s a germ in me that might be 
developed into the Feminine Soul. I suspect, when that fem- 
inine soul within or without a man sets before his masculine 
apprehension the Truth, by the sheer impossibility of refuting 
it, the masculine mind—if its owner wishes to retain his self- 
respect—is compelled to absorb the lesson. I seem to see it: 
Put in man, beside his own, his sister’s soul, and from the union 
and interplay, plus his strength, would come a god. . . My 
study began professionally, but upon my word I believe it's 
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touched my private capacity. The play’s turning out serious 
and real. The thing’s gone to my heart a little. Faith! if the 
world’s even made better, I believe ’t is Woman will do it! 
(Then hands address to the Tramp, to whom he continues:) 
Miss Atherton—or I—I fancy, have a right to find (or even 
make) a little employment, if we choose; and I think I’m cor- 
rect in saying that—between us—(here the voice of proper 
prudence sounds) if the kind lady speaks well of you, we shall 
be able to make your future happier than your present or your 
past. Good-night, Brother. Till to-morrow. Your hand. (Re- 
moves his glove as courteously as if making a morning-call at 
a great lady's and clasps the ragamuffin’s chill and blackened 
paw. Looking down, picture.) What is it? “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least——” 

GILDERSLEEVE (touched through the one rift in his worldli- 
ness).—So that’s what you’ve been doing—conceiving a true 
Woman? I wondered why I kept thinking of Grace. . . I’m 


not very old, and the world calls me blessed. But the plain 
truth is. . . it’s only the hope of finding another like her—a 
woman who could love me for myselfi—who'd Jove me, were 
I in that wretch’s place—that keeps me going. For her sake, 
if you'll take a partner in philanthropy, I’m your man. As now, 
so always, may the Ever-womanly win! 


. IIL.—Tue BeEnepiction. 


GILDERSLEEVE. 
BRADFORD. 

TRAMP. 

Miss GILDERSLEEVE. 

Scene.—The same. Grace Gildersleeve’s coupé, which has set 
down her chaperon for the occasion, Mrs. Beekman, at her 
own door and is now bearing its mistress home from Daly's 
theater, has during the encounter described above come up 
the Avenue. As Grace, on the look-out for the Club, 
catches sight of her lover and her brother near the covered 
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entrance, by her direction the carriage has turned into 
Thirty-second Street and, the clack-clack of the horses’ 
feet on the asphalt being stilled as they come to a walk, 
silently on rubber tires drawn up to the curb just behind 
the intent group, unnoticed by it. The fair occupant has 
been an absorbed spectator of the latter part of the scene. 

GRACE (to herself ).—Ah! Here’s a play more breathless than 
even the one I’ve just been crying at,—and in real life, too. (/n- 
terrupting.) Hollis and Van Rensselaer, I’ve caught you! 
(Sensation.) . . . Here, Hollis, please. Give the poor fellow 
that card, and tell him to come to the house in the morning—- 
before he sees you, lazy thing (or was that consideration ?)— 
and see that my card is sent to me, and I'll have something to 
say to him. Good-night, poor man. I’m very, very sorry for 
you. Be sure to come and see me. Yes, I know. Good- 
night. . . There, now the poor thing’s gone, get in both of you 
and I'll take you home—Hollis first. Fortunately, I’ve the 
coupé instead of the brougham. James (the footman, obeying 
orders, has remained hitherto on the box not to attract atten- 
tion by getting down, but is now at the coupé door), Mr. Brad- 
ford’s, please. (The two gentlemen enter the carriage, Gilder- 
sleeve taking the folding-seat. ) 

GILDERSLEEVE.—What are you going to do with our “find”? 

Grace.—The Guild has a plan even for such as he. (Jn 
Bradford’s ear.) You see, I'll have no rivals—not even a 
novel-heroine. You goose! You mustn’t spend your money 
on him. You need it for another purpose! 

BraDFrorD.—Darling ! 

The coupé has now turned round, regained the Avenue, and 
resumed its way up-town. The glare and hansoms of the Wal- 
dorf are past, and they are mounting the hill. 

GRACE (to Bradford, apart).—O Hollis, turn your face—I 
must kiss you—I can’t help it if Van Rensselaer is here. (To 
her brother, with her grand manner.) Excusez, Patroon. 
(/rrepressibly to Bradford again, apart, all woman.) I’m very, 
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very proud of you. I saw you. I heard what you said. It was 
noble, and worthy of my Own. 

BRADFORD.—You exaggerate a trifling thing. 

Grace.—Hollis, I never trusted you so implicitly before. (To 
her brother.) Forgive me, Van Rensselaer, if I speak a moment 
with Hollis. (To her lover, heard only by him.) I’m sure now 
it’s not chiefly even what flatterers choose to call my beauty 
you want—it’s myself. . . Oh, it’s plain as day! A man who 
could do what you've just done—succor a poor lost human waif, 
apparently the lowest of his kind, just because he was human 
—is no self-seeker—has conscience and a heart—can feel what 
we women cali love, and keep troth when he’s plighted it. (To 
herself.) In all this human mirage, a man—dear Heaven, I 
thank thee! Of my dolls, it was always the roomy-lapped ones 
I most admired. (To Bradford.) Have you forgotten, Hollis, 
how when we played together on our visits, both in petticoats, 
you used to get off the pony and let us little girls ride? On 
her death-bed Mamma counseled me,—Above all things, ask a 
heart! 

BrapFrorp-—Are you just discovering, Grace, I love you, and 
always shall? 

GRACE (turning away her head and communing with her- 
self). — 


“And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!” 


O God! Thou knowest I’ve always felt my heart beat most at 
one with Thine, when it beat for Humanity. Happy woman, 
who finds that in her lover’s breast, as in her own and in her 
Father’s Above, the one Love throbs. . . . I must reward this 
paragon—lI can. . . What’s to hinder? Shame? With him 
| have none—he’s like another self. . . I know he wants me— 
and a man like that can want. . . He’s held before me the 
mirror of my sex: the sight awakes my emulation. He sank 
self, 1 can—he blessed, so can I, All the mothering shall not 
be his: J’ll mother, too. (To her brother.) Van Rensselaer, 
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this Angel has but one flaw—he wants, I think, his Heaven all 
alone. (Jn her lover's ear.) Dear Angel, you shall hold me 
off no longer. Do you understand? No, no—not a word—I 
mean to beat down your resolve. You must throw away silly 
pride, and let me in. Our happiness is of more worth than 
Convention. You’ve not asked me to name it, but. . . the 
first of next May’s my Wedding-Day. We'll have—our 
Heaven—and soon! 


NEWELL DUNBAR. 
Forest Hill, N. J. 





THE FUNNY MAN’S FREAK. 
BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Old Jones trimmed the lamp. The smoky old chimney 
he told himself, “looked like a slender black bottle.” 
But he couldn’t help that; his hands, though slender enough, 
and his fingers, thin to the bone, could penetrate “the smoked 
district” a scant inch and a half. And he must do his night’s 
work, which to a newspaper man means his day’s work, by 
that. 

He grinned in a “well-if-I-must” sort of way, and wondered 
if there ever was a funny man, he wouldn’t dignify himself 
by the name of wit, who had any fun to him; or along whose 
path anything really and truly humorous ever did, by any 
chance happen to stray. And having thus relieved his feelings 
old Jones went to work. 

A. Felix Youngblood was the name affixed to the “funny 
business” of the Daily Clarion for which he worked ; but to the 
boys in the neighborhood in which fate decreed him lodging 
he was just “Old Jones.” 

To-night old Fairfax was ailing; old Fairfax was apt to be 
ailing when there was anything special on hand, and the matter 
on hand to-night was very special. It was a “new idea” for 
a story; a regular “side-splitting, button-buster,” he told him- 
self. 

As he settled himself to work his nimble brain detected other 
possibilities in his “idea.” Two sides: the pathetic, which ap- 
pealed to him with tremendous weight as he thought of the 
lonely old fellow below who had thrust his cramped old leg 
(it would be a “shank” in Jones’ story) from under the bed 
covers and implored his neighbor to “rub brisk for the Lord’s 
sake.” 
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There was nothing to rub, save the shank bone; and Jones 
had dug away at that like a house afire until the pain was 
gone, and Fairfax’s beautiful old face lay back upon the pillow, 
surrounded with masses of long silvery hair that fell about his 
breast and throat, as he drifted off, like a weary little child, to 
sleep. 

The beauty of the sweet old face lingered in Jones’ heart 
with strange persistence; the clean, pinkish flesh that age 
could not yellow; and eyes the color of wild gentians in the 
southern mountain; the stateliness of the spare old figure that 
poverty could not kill; and the loneliness of an old age like 
this that had found and riveted to its fortunes, or misfortunes, 
the newspaper wit, with an affection that nothing short of the 
one great artisan could undo. 

This was an unusual proceeding on the part of Jones, for 
he had given up friendships and friend-making, had tried to 
lose himself in work, and to find contentment in a third floor 
room of a quiet apartment house to which Fairfax had followed 
him. 

They had met, those two strange friends, at the river side 
one day, where a dead man had been brought ashore. Old 
Fairfax, past seventy, had loved Jones from the first; and, be- 
ing alone in the world, had followed him to the apartment 
house. And old Jones, shabby, morose, distant, old drudge, 
out of rank wonder that one could love a man for the man’s 
sake, and without capitulation or perquisites, had put up with 
him. Put up with him? Aye, held him as David his Jonathan, 
and for five good, hard, consecutive years, when there was hot 
bread and butter possible at the restaurant ‘round the corner, 
and when it was a potato and a pot of coffee in the “upper 
room,” “According to the rise and fall of the funny bone,” 
Jones said, these two lived on, loved on, rejoiced and sorrowed 
with one another. 

Jones had no recollection of the day when he began to 
make the living for both. Fairfax had evidently had some 
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little means at the beginning, for he always went neat and fresh, 
with a shave and a shampoo twice a week that had to come 
even if Fairfax went hungry. 

But it began to dwindle by degrees, and when Jones dis- 
covered the old man denying himself food in order to have 
the little luxuries of dress and cleanliness that meant so much 
to him, he quietly took the matter in his own hands, and while 
furnishing “funny stuff” for the Clarion began also to furnish 
food for his old lover. 

Fairfax was old and Jones was as a son to him; it came to 
seem all right and natural that he should work for him. Jones 
had queer ideas of humor, too, Fairfax thought, for one day 
he said to him: 

“Do you always prowl among dead things for your funny 
stuff ?” 

Jones had been trying to execute “a lighter vein” act after 
having attended the trial of a young girl charged with stealing 
a diamond ring. “Do you find all the horrors of life so funny? 
The first time I ever saw you you were trying to get something 
funny out of a drowned man.” And Jones had grinned in a 
mirthless sort of way, and said: 

“When I was a boy they used to drag me off to dearth. I 
had to amuse myself, since the minister failed to entertain me; 
I contracted the habit. At funerals, suicides, tragedies of all 
kinds it was the same. One day my mother said: ‘Such a boy! 
He sees the ridiculous in everything.’ That speech proved my 
undoing ; I made ‘seeing the ridiculous’ my life work.” Inno- 
cent old Fairfax never dreamed Jones was lying. 

“Well,” said he, “I’d hate to live with a bull’s eye eternally 
turned upon a dung heap, I would.” 

“Sometimes one finds a lily growing in them,” said he softly, 
and was silent. After awhile Fairfax got up, walked to Jones’ 
side as he sat by his topply old table, among his ragged old 
books and smoky old lamp chimney, and laying his small white 
hand on his rusty shoulder said: 
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“Boy, you’ve got a beautiful soul to you, somewhere, sure.” 

And Jones, old ingrate that he was, strangled back some- 
thing that was beating in his bosom like a trip hammer, and 
looking laughingly up into the “blue gentians” that were re- 
garding him so tenderly, said: 

“Your ‘bull’s eye’ is going like a house afire to-night,” and 
under his breath he added, “Among my grave yards.” That 
was the real beginning of their real intimacy. Jones invited the 
old “Detective,” as he called him, to dine with him off a little 
dinner sent in from the restaurant, and paid for it with “the 
returns from the drowned man.” 

The next night the old man had a rheumatic twitch and 
Jones had the dinner up again. But in Fairfax’s room. The 
rheumatism held for two weeks, and the meals went on; they 
went on still when the rheumatism had disappeared. But after 
awhile Fairfax’s funds seemed exhausted, and Jones “humped 
himself” to provide for both. He told himself that he got his 
money’s worth of courage from his old friend, who made 
Jones bring him everything he wrote, and read it to him. And 
his pride in it, his wonder at the “boy’s” ability fairly beamed 
in the adoring old face. Sometimes he criticized too, and Jones 
found his suggestion both sound and helpful. 

“Too hurried, boy,” he would say. “Too hurried. Take 
time for your best thoughts. Don’t ever leave a thread hang- 
ing ; someone sure to find it and get your work a-raveling.” 

“Time?” Jones would shriek. “Good Lord man, where am 
I to find time to think, with a gaping column yawning at me 
every night, and gaping heels and elbows every day. To say 
nothing of buttons, and ten thousand other things. Why I’ve 
almost contracted the habit of working in my sleep.” 

“Then you don’t do your full stunt,” laughed Fairfax, “for 
you don’t sleep four hours out of the twenty-four, to my cer- 
tain knowledge. But keep up the fight. Keep up the fight. 
Keep your tools sharp. Time will come to you; time and 
opportunity. Keep the tools sharp, boy.” 
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“Oh, they’re sharp,” grinned Jones, digging away at an 
indelible pencil. “They’re sharp and—giving out,” looking at 
the pencil. Still, the old man’s faith became his; it buoyed and 
bore him up until he felt equal to anything that might come. 

They grew poorer and poorer; the old man weaker and 
weaker ; he needed things that were beyond Jones entirely. 

“He must have friends somewhere, and relatives,” Jones told 
himself. “A man like that hasn’t jogged about the world un- 
known and unloved, in the broadcloth and linen too, for seventy 
years.” Jones tried to sound him, but it only vexed him, and 
he swore in good round numbers that he had “made it a point 
of his life not to have kinspeople; if there was any mystery 
about that Jongs was welcome to it.” 

Now, that did complicate matters. Any body could look 
at old Fairfax and understand he hadn’t always been a beggar. 
If he had there would have been no mystery about it; since 
poverty on the window sill means love on the doorstep, face 
forward, on the march. Poverty has no lovers; misfortune no 
kin. 

One strange thing about old Jones’ condition was, that with 
the increase of care, and the crowding down of necessity, came 
also an increase of wit. His column fairly laughed of its own 
self. And its readers sacrificed buttons and suspenders regard- 
less. Old dudes stole his jokes to tell at the clubs, and young 
ones to repeat to their sweethearts. At the office they dubbed 
him “A Happy Youngblood,” and the chief swore to his as- 
sistant that “Youngblood was becoming the feature of the 
paper ;” and of his appreciation, “cut his salary” down a bit. 

That made him all the more witty; the bull’s eye was search- 
ing the sloughs and cesspools with a vengeance. So funny 
was he that the Cornet, a rival sheet, made him an offer of an 
all night job, “steady.” 

Old Jones nibbled his pencil, thought of the beautiful old 
face beaming upon him night after night, of the helpless old 
body and the lonely hours that must be his should he ac- 
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cept the “all night job,” thought of the suffering that he 
“rubbed away” from the old bones every night, and said “No, 
thank you.” 

He turned the knob lightly, lest he disturb the old man’s 
slumber ; a soft metallic click came from the room; he listened, 
but the sound was not repeated, so he went in. The old man 
lay back upon his bed with eyes closed and one hand under 
his pillow. A stout twine string lay on the floor by the bed’s 
side. 

Jones shook up the fire and went out to get a bite of break- 
fast for the two of them. When he returned Fairfax was 


dressed and toasting his little slippered feet before the fire 
Jones had kindled. How fresh he looked, and how sweet. 
Pink as a baby, and snow clean. 
“Feel better?’ Jones called out cheerily as he pushed the 
door open for the boy and tray crowding him in the rear. 
“Hope so; the pain’s changed; it’s crept up a bit. It is 


always creeping up. Some day it will touch here, and then— 
piff!” 

He touched his left breast, and blew as upon a candle flame. 
Jones understood, and was troubled. 

“Hadn’t you better let me get a doctor?” 

“Not on your life, boy; not on you life. Who’s to pay a 
doctor to hurry an old man to his grave. They’re leeches, boy ; 
nothing but leeches, sucking a body’s life blood. Keep them 
out! they’d bleed us dry, your doctors.” 

“Then your friends?” urged Jones when the waiter, having 
arranged the breakfast, had disappeared. 

“Surely; everyone you can find. And you'll find them all 
deaf, my boy. Deaf and dumb—in the graveyard.” 

“Then your kin 

“Oh, they’re deafer than the friends. Went stone deaf when 
the bank P 

He stopped, flushed, then plunged on. “Don’t trouble them; 
let the dead be. You and I are quite enough for each other. 
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Boy! You look deathly. I'll wager you were not in bed all 
night ?” 

Jones executed his old grin: “Then you'll lose, for 1 was 
there all night.” 

“But not sleeping. Oh, it’s scribbled all over your face, and 
printed in big type in your eyes. Didn’t undress at all, I'll 
be bound.” 

“No,” said Jones, “I didn’t. I worked all night, and I am 
kind o’ fagged.” He wondered if he was going to cry, like 
a baby. 

“All wrong boy; all wrong,” chattered Fairfax. “Take time 
for your best always—else you'll never do you best.” 

Jones grinned again; a very dry grin indeed. 

“If I had waited for time you wouldn’t have had this rasher 
and toast for breakfast,” said he. “And I should have had to 
do for you as I did for myself last night: Keep you in bed 
all day to prevent freezing. Take another egg, you need 
good food.” 

Old Fairfax broke the egg into his cup and helped himself 
to a slip of the liver. “Is it so bad as that, boy?” said he. 
“Never mind; do your best; times will change; they always 
do, soon or late.” 

“Mighty late sometimes,” said Jones. “I’m gone forty ;” and 
again he grinned. 

“And I’m gone seventy,” said the old man. “But you'll see 
better days; days when you'll have time for, and the surround- 
ings that tend to, good work.” 

“Isn’t my work good?” snapped Jones, jealous old parent 
that he was. The other replied slowly: “It isn’t your best; 
it isn’t your—natural work. Some time, when you're better 
off——” 

“Here’s your pipe,” said Jones. “I must get down to the 
office. I forgot to tell you the Cornet made me a second offer 
yesterday, with a bit more money to it.” 

The old face lighted up greedily. 
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“Take it boy; take it if there’s a penny’s difference on the 
gain side. ‘Pennies make pounds,’ they used to tell me when 
I was a boy. Guard the pennies, and keep out of the banks——” 
A spasm of pain cut the words short, and Jones left him lying 
back upon the couch white and drawn, and stubbornly refus- 
ing to see a doctor. 

Jones had him in his mind all day. So much so that he 
quit the office an hour earlier than usual and went home. At 
the door he met a strange man coming out of Fairfax’s room, 
and the boy from the restaurant whom he had bribed to look in 
and keep the old man’s fire going, was waiting in the hall. 

Jones bounded up the steps, three at a bound. 

“Is—is—anything the matter?” he gasped. The strange 
gentleman bowed “Good day,” and passed out. 

Jones found his old chum in a great stew. 

“You'll have to put a guard at the door, boy,” said he, “to 
keep strangers from stumbling in by mistake,” and before 
Jones could question him Fairfax went off into a paroxysm of 
pain that lasted the night through. 

Jones never gave another thought to the strange gentleman, 
for he had quite enough to think of the next ten days, while 
Fairfax grew weaker, with the old pain creeping up to the 
cheery old heart of him. The “boy” was working like a whole 
block afire, brown stone at that, and seven good stories. He 
worked to eat, to pay the doctor, to keep warm, to keep up, 
to keep down, to keep still, to keep going, and to keep from 
going mad. He was never so droll in all his years of drollery. 
And never so thin and threadbare, and haggard, and half 
starved, and broken hearted. And then, straight upon the 
heels of this Bedlam there came a sudden, sharp wrench, 
a balk, a jar, and the wheel. turned. 

The wrench came when, one night the pain creeping up 
reached out and touched the heart that had been expecting it; 
and with Jones standing by, the indelible pencil behind his ear, 
and the indelible picture before him forever, old Fairfax laid 
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his beautiful silver head upon the pillow for the last time, and 
the one love of his life, the one mourner for his death, dropped 
across his feet and sobbed the night through. 

Then came the lull, and then the turn. An attorney in a quiet 
part of the town sent for him. 

Fairfax, his “find,” his “freak,” his partner and chum, Fair- 
fax the old impostor, Fairfax the beautiful, the blessed old 
miser, had left him a fortune. 

The attorney, in a slow, stately sort of voice, as stately as the 
bow he had given old Jones that evening in the hall, after 
he had written old Fairfax’s will, explained the very plain 
“mystery” in full. 

Fairfax had been “eccentric,” a bit “close,” the result of 
some past experiences; had become embittered when through 
the failure of a bank in which his wealth was deposited, friend 
and kindred alike had dropped him. Had saved part of his 
fortune however, and afterwards doubled it; with the result 
that he came out of the struggle a miser, with a never slumber- 
ing fear of being again left penniless. He had also been—well, 
in love; and with old Jones, who had worked for him like a 
slave, and loved him like a son. 

And old Jones listening, cried like a baby; cried for relief, 
for gratitude, for joy, for sorrow; and above all for the old 
heart that had reached out for his own in the emptiness of 
desolation. 

Now there was “time for his best,” and he set out to do it. 
He was a full week doing his next story, and when it appeared 
the chief sent for him. 

Instead of the usual “stuff,” with its sparkle, and dash, and 
doubtful glitter of tinsel, here was a column of tears. Tears, 
and with a humorist’s name at the bottom. But it was “good 
stuff ;” the chief’s nose had a briny tear drop hanging off the 
crook when he called old Jones up. 

“Jones,” he began, “I don’t pretend to understand you. All 
I want to say is that you’ve been a fool all along. A man to 
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be doing ‘pot-boilers’ who can do this.” And he tapped the 
new “lead” with his squatty old pencil. “And I'd like to know 
why you haven’t been writing this all the while, Jones? Or is 
this a freak?” 


Jones looked up, grinned his old grin, and thought of the 
bull’s eye. “Couldn’t,” said he. “It was the funny stuff kept 
me balanced : I had to do fiction. This would have been tragedy 
then, and too real. It would have—broken my heart.” 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES AND AN 
AMPLE, YET STABLE, CIRCULATING 
MEDIUM. 


Among the problems of overshadowing importance to the 
citizens of our republic, are matters relating to public utilities 
and to the money of the nation or the circulating medium. We 
are beginning to realize the fact that the republic is in the 
vise-like grip of the money power and the interests that own 
and operate public utilities. Only by the government reso- 
lutely taking the finance of the nation out of the control of 
the Wall Street gamblers and the banking interests, and taking 
over the great arteries and nerves of trade—the railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones—can the growing oligarchy of wealth 
be made subservient to the people and the perpetuation of a re- 
publican government be assured. This is a problem of supreme 
importance to every patriotic American. We have slept over- 
long. But even the slothful are now beginning to realize that 
the republic during recent decades has been gradually under- 
going a change in which class interests have more and more 
gained mastery over the legislative, executive and judicial ma- 
chinery of the republic. In the presence of this peril any 
rational means or measures which would secure to the people 
the blessings of a stable and an ample currency that while sup- 
plementing gold would be as safe as the government itself and 
which would not be the source of enrichment to a small class 
of money lenders who now have it in their power to paralyze 
the business of the land by the threat of a panic, is entitled to 
the serious consideration of every broad minded statesman. 
Nay, more; it should appeal to every intelligent voter, and 
furthermore, when the proposed measure would at one stroke 
secure this great end and also obtain for the people the owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities so that the vast revenues 
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that have been largely employed to corrupt government and 
which has in recent years rapidly builded up an almost in- 
vincible oligarchy would be enjoyed by all the people, it be- 
comes a question of such commanding proportions that it merits 
the widest discussion. We have recently received from J. J. 
Martin, Esq., of Victoria, British Columbia, a communication 
containing a copy of a proposed bill drawn up for presenta- 
tion before the Canadian Government which seems to us so 
timely and admirably calculated to meet the grave dangers 
that threaten our government from corrupt wealth, that, instead 
of briefly mentioning the proposed measure, we have deter- 
mined to give the bill substantially as it has been drawn. In 
his letter accompanying the draft of his proposed measure the 
author says: 


The bill, which in the present instance is drafted to apply to Canada, 
provides for the acquisition of all railroads, steamboats and telegraphs 
by the Government, and in connection therewith provides a currency 
whose volume, issuance and method of redemption can be scientifically 
adjusted. I claim also that it will furnish an absolute and inflexible 
standard—more stable and inflexible than gold—by which all other 
values than itself can be measured. The proposed currency is to be 
auxiliary only, it being provided in the bill that the present gold dollar, 
and the paper currency based thereon, shall be maintained at par with 
the new currency. 

May we not safely assume that the people of the United States and 
Canada—the great mass of voters—are ready for the question to be 
put in their respective countries as to the public ownership of the utili- 
ties mentioned? In fact, are not events forcing the question to the 
front beyond all others? Are not the liberties of the people trembling 
in the balance by reason of the tremendous political power exercised 
by the controllers of these great systems of intercourse? 

The task appears to be a formidable one, but since it is only a few, 
comparatively, who own railroad-and bank stock, it would seem that 
it requires but a proper understanding of the question by the great 
majority of the voters to carry these two great strongholds of monop- 
oly. Is not the old bug-bear of placing too much political power and 
patronage in the hands of the government exploded by the fact that 
our public affairs are now being directed by railroad and banking in- 
terests? Has not the thing we most feared come upon us in a more 
arbitrary form? 

Considered economically, is not the labor represented in the pro- 
duction of gold, when the same is hidden away in the vaults as se- 
curity (?) for a paper currency, absolutely wasted? It possesses no 
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capacity in itself to feed, clothe or shelter anybody, and so insignificant 
is its real worth that should it suddenly fade out of existence its loss 
would not be felt or even known until the vaults were opened and its 
absence ascertained. Is not, then, its value and security chimerical, 
resting as it does, solely upon a hypnotic conception in the public mind? 
Moreover, being itself a marketable commodity, and subject to the 
law of supply and demand, as well as of mental caprice, is it not en- 
tirely unreliable as a standard of value for other continually shifting 
values to be gauged by? 

On the other hand, would it not be absurd to question the real 
value of railroads, steamships and telegraphs? So valuable indeed 
are they, that should they suddenly fade out of existence the loss 
would be so severe that industrial chaos would result. Being no 
longer a marketable commodity they would have no speculative value. 
The labor expended in their construction is not wasted. After being 
constructed they possess a useful earning capacity and appreciative, 
but non-speculative, value. The “security” is always in plain sight yet 
cannot be stolen. Besides, these channels of commerce, as is shown 
in the proposed bill, can be made to furnish an inflexible standard of 
value for the measurement of all other values. 

The volume of currency issued by any country under the proposed 
system would be governed by the actual cost of its lines of transporta- 
tion, hence the expansion would be in perfect sympathy with the de- 
mands of trade. 

As a standard of value to which all other values could readily ad- 
just themselves, could anything be more inflexible than that the dollar 
should represent a guarantee by the Government, regardless of cost to 
it, to transport person or tonnage a certain distance at a specified price 
fixed by law? 

Would not such provide a really scientific standard, and when 
adopted by the contracting nations, would not the purchasing power 
of the currency of one country be as nearly as possible on a par with 
the other, provided the volume of issuance was limited by International 
Treaty to the mileage of railroad and tonnage of vessels owned and 
actually operated by each country respectively? 

Our International Postal system furnishes an incomplete working 
model of this proposed currency system. The two-cent stamp carries 
our letters in either country on an equal basis, so would the interna- 
tional currency carry person and freight in like manner. The adoption 
of this system need not interfere with the settlement of balances be- 
tween nations or individuals in gold if they prefer that way of set- 
tling. It is not proposed that gold shall be demonetized. The pro- 
posed currency is intended to serve principally as a domestic currency, 
and for interchange between those countries whose borders join, as 
in the case of the United States, Canada and Mexico, but there is no 
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reason why it should not be made universal by treaty with all re- 
sponsible governments, since a dollar would remain at all times one 
and the same thing the world over, unerring and absolute, never ap- 
preciating or depreciating, no matter what method of transportation 
was adopted so long as the mathematical factors of weight, number 
and distance remained unchanged. The advantage, theoretically, 
would lie with that country adopting the most economic method of 
transportation, but any difference in this respect would be, practically, 
infinitesimal. 

Under our present currency system should the Government essay 
to buy existing railroads or build new ones, it would have to do one 
of two things, either to dig, delve, blast and burrow into the bowels 
of the earth to procure a sufficient quantity of the yellow metal upon 
which to base its paper issue of money required for the purpose, or 
it would have to go into the market and purchase the necessary amount 
of gold, giving interest-bearing bonds in exchange therefor. In either 
case the Government would become involved in debt to the gold com- 
bine because large capital would be required to mine the gold. Either 
process would be circumlocutionary, unnecessary, stupid and dishonest. 

It would be stupid and criminally extravagant because it would take 
a less amount of skill and labor to build the road at once than would 
be required to mine the necessary amount of gold, and because the 
road when finished would be ample and unfailing security for the sum 
of paper money (currency bonds) issued to those who furnished ser- 
vice or material in the construction of the road, and these would, ipso 
facto, and by every other right, be the legitimate bondholders in the 
road, and would remain so until they parted with their bonds. Thus 
it will be seen whoever held the currency would be bondholders in 
the road. 

The purchase of gold for such purpose with interest-bearing bonds 
is, certainly, rank dishonesty, because gold as a factor in the construc- 
tion of national railways, where labor and material for the construc- 
tion of the same are abundant, is positively unnecessary, and because 
such is in fact making gifts of large sums of money to individuals on 
mere pretense of value rendered, while as a matter of fact the building 
of national highways and the development of the country are wofully 
retarded by belief in such “gold brick” propositions. With the railroad 
for collateral security, the Government as endorser, and guaranteed 
service in transportation of person and merchandise at specified and 
unvarying rates, as an ultimate redeemer, what better or more equitable 
foundation for a currency could be offered? 

The issue of the proposed currency directly to the constructors of 
the road, would moreover, be a natural and inexpensive way of putting 
the money into general circulation where it is needed. The whole 
tendency of the gold combine is to keep money out of circulation—to 
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make it scarce—so that money shall be dear and labor and its products 
cheap. But while we have hitherto tamely submitted to being juggled 
in such fashion, is it not asking too much of an intelligent public to 
continue to support a fiscal policy that compels it to pay more than 
twice over for its steel highways, and when having been constructed, 
that they should remain in private hands and be used as engines of 
extortion by which commerce is levied upon to pay extravagant divi- 
dends upon watered stock? I would ask are not our railroads from 
inception to finish gigantic monopolies designed and manipulated to 
throw wealth and political power into private hands instead of for 
economically ministering to the needs and convenience of the public? 
To abolish such unnatural, unnecessary and expensive conditions, and 
to stimulate home trade by furnishing a necessary circulating medium 
for the development of domestic resources and thus avoid the in- 
human necessity of going to war with a foreign power to prevent com- 
mercial stagnation at home, are the writer’s objects in presenting this 
bill for the consideration of an intelligent public. 


Below we give the bill in so far as it relates to (1) a de- 
scription of the character of the measure. (2) Legal tender 
clauses. (3) Basis of value. (4) Terms and basis of re- 
demption of proposed currency. (5) Provisions for cancella- 
tion. (6) Volume of issuants and reissuants. (7) Labor 
clauses. (8) Clause to obviate legal obstruction to transfer of 
existing roads to government. We have omitted the clauses 
relating to the securing by the government of mines discovered 
after the enactment of the proposed law. As this is not vital to 
the discussion in hand, however excellent the proposed pro- 
visions are and we heartily concur with Mr. Martin in his con- 
tention that the government should own and operate all mines 
hereafter discovered. The first clause of the bill provides for 
the printing of circulating notes to be known as the Canadian 
Industrial Currency. They are to be issued under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council. Second: The denomination of these notes 
are to range from twenty-five cents to five dollars. Third: 
Fractional parts of a dollar may at the option of the govern- 
ment be stamped in metal of any approved kind or quality. 
After these citations the bill proceeds as follows: 


I. Provisions for the first series of notes: The first series of these 
notes shall consist of an issue of a sum amply sufficient in amount to 
purchase and pro.ride for the maintenance and working of the whole 
railway and teleg,yaph system of the Dominion of Canada, at present 
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existing, the same to be estimated at a fair and equitable valuation; or 
of a sum amply sufficient to duplicate the present railway and telegraph 
system in the event that such a course should be deemed necessary or 
desirable. These estimates shall be made by the Minister of Finance, 
subject to the approval of the Governor-in-Council. 

II. The legal tender clause: These notes, when in the hands of the 
public, shall have the full force and effect of a government bond bearing 
no interest, and shall be receivable as a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, within the Dominion of Canada. 

III. Basis of value: These notes shall be representative of value 
based upon the cost of the railways, steamboats and telegraph lines, 
with their equipments, owned by the government, and shall be redeem- 
able by the government in service to the public in the transportation of 
individuals and of merchandise at a specified price per kilometer, over 
any line or lines of railroad at present owned by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, or over any lines of railway it may hereafter construct or ac- 
quire, or over any route, whether by rail or vessel, it may lease or ac- 
quire, or by any avenue or means of transportation, whether by land, 
river, lake or ocean, owned by individuals or corporations, with whom 
it may contract for the carrying of individuals, the mails and mer- 
chandise. 

IV. Terms and basis of redemption of proposed currency: The legal 
standard rate for transporting an adult person over any or all of such 
routes within the Dominion shall be a uniform one of one cent per 
kilometer for ordinary, well appointed, comfortable transportation; 
half rates to be charged for a child under ten years of age; the mini- 
mum fare in any case to be not less than five cents. 

Upon the acquisition or construction of any railway by the govern- 
ment, as herein provided, the distances covered by the same now com- 
puted in miles shall thereafter be measured, computed and defined in 
kilometers. 

Until the metric system is adopted by the Dominion government to 
govern weights and measures, the term “gram” shall be applied to the 
present pound avoirdupois weight, .and “millier’ to the present ton 
weight in connection with this proposed railway service. 

A rate of five cents per gram (one pound avoirdupois) shall be fixed 
and charged for the carriage of all packages of “ordinary” merchan- 
dise not exceeding ten pounds avoirdupois, to be delivered, as may be 
directed, at any regular station upon any line or railroad or steam- 
boat operated by the government. The minimum charge for any pack- 
age under this head shall be ten cents. The rate for transporting pack- 
ages of “ordinary” merchandise weighing in excess of ten pounds 
avoirdupois shall be one cent per pound avoirdupois for each 1,000 
kilometers or about 622 miles; 100 pounds would cost $1.00 for each 
622 miles carried, or for any fractional part thereof. Fifty cents to 
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be the minimum charge for ary package shipped under the head, which 
shall be known as “fast freight service.” 

Packages of “ordinary” merchandise weighing over 100 pounds may, 
if the shipper so instructs, be classed under the ton rates, to be desig- 
nated and known as “slow freight service,” the rates and qualifications 
of which service shall be classified, specified and established, so as to 
apply without change, deviation or discrimination to all shippers alike. 

The classification of freight under the various heads, such as “fast,” 
“slow,” “heavy,” “hazardous,” “extra hazardous,” and such other terms 
as may be adopted to distinguish each class of freight, and the fixing 
of the rates for the same, other than those herein already specified and 
provided for, shall be undertaken and accomplished under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Minister of the Department to whom this 
branch of the public service is assigned, and he shall so arrange these 
matters as to provide a competent and complete service at uniform rates 
with due regard to all classes of shipments, foreign and domestic, and 
when so arranged, classified and published with the approval and con- 
sent of the Governor-in-Council, they shall be of full force and effect 
as an established basis of redemption of this currency, in the same man- 
ner as if they had been specified and included in this bill. 


Next follows special provisions for transportation of troops 


and army and naval supplies also for excursion rates after 
which we have the following clause dealing with redemption 
basis : 

These rates and measurements, when established and published, as 
herein provided, shall form the fixed and unwavering conditions upon 
which the proposed Canadian Industrial Currency shall be computed, 
measured, valued, received, exchanged and redeemed. 

When these notes are received by the government in settlement for 
transportation, or for any value rendered by the government, they shall 
not be cancelled, but shall be subject to reissue, and be applied to th: 
purchase of machinery, material and tools and the employment of labor 
in the development of the natural resources of the Dominion as here- 
inafter provided. 

Cancellation of these notes shall not take place until they are deemed 
unfit for circulation, when, and in such event, they shall be cancelled 
and new ones of the same number and denomination as the cancelled 
ones be issued in their place. 

Under no circumstances shall this currency be contracted in volume 
or withheld from circulation by any administration of the government 
unless by authority of parliament. 

V. Volume of isswants and reissuants: The volume of this cur- 
rency may be increased from time to time by order of the Governor- 
in-Council, but such increase shall not be in excess of the cost value 
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of the telegraph lines, railways and steamboats, together with their 
rolling stock, buildings, equipments and appurtenances that may be pur- 
chased, constructed, expropriated or otherwise acquired by the gov- 
ernment in pursuance of the objects and provisions of this bill, the gen- 
eral policy governing the issue being that it shall expand in sympathy 
with the railway and steamboat development of the country, and that 
the actual cost value of the lines of railway, telegraphs and steamboats, 
including their equipments, shall constitute and remain the basis and 
limit of the issue. 

The reissuance of said currency received by the government in pay- 
ment for freight or from any other source shall be effected in payments 
for labor, service and material rendered or supplied to the Dominion 
government upon its requisition and under its instruction in manner as 
follows: 

VI. Labor clauses: (a) In the payment of wages and salaries of 
persons engaged in any department of the Dominion government, or 
upon any of its works. 

(b) In paying the expenses attending the management and develop- 
ment of government mines for the production of coal, and of iron and 
copper ore or of any other mineral. 

(c) In the erection and construction of the necessary buildings and 
plants for governmental work of any kind. 

(d) In the construction of steel rails, rolling stock, bridges and any 
necessary equipments for the proposed governmental railroads. 

(e) In the purchase of material and stores and in the construction 
of machinery, tools or wares, of any kind or character, or in the erec- 
tion of any kind of buildings and in the doing and performing of any 
and all things necessary for the carrying out of the objects of this bill. 

The rate of wages paid by the government in the prosecution of any 
work under the provisions of this bill shall be not less than the current 
rate of wage paid for a similar grade of service in the mercantile world, 
and the number of hours prescribed as a day’s work shall not exceed 
eight. 

None but a fully qualified British subject of good character shall be 
eligible to employment in any department of the government service 
within the Dominion, and no alien shall be employed in any position 
under the government, except in cases where substantial proof can be 
furnished that the services of such alien are absolutely necessary and 
indispensable. 

Unworthy and refractory persons may be dismissed at any time from 
the government service for cause, but persons so dismissed shall have 
the right of appeal to the civil courts for redress and reappointment to 
service if found to have been unjustly discharged. 

Certificates of ability and worthiness shall be issued to all who re- 
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quest them who have previously worked for the government and are 
entitled to them. 

VII. Clause to obviate legal obstruction to transfer: The negotia- 
tions for the acquisition by the government of the telegraph lines, 
steamboats and railways with their appurtenances and belongings shall 
be conducted by the Attorney-General under instruction and advice of 
the Governor-in-Council. 

And in case the negotiations for the transfer of any existing rail- 
road, steamboat or telegraph line to the government should fail or be 
delayed by legal proceedings, so that for any reason it should be 
deemed unadvisable or inexpedient for the government to purchase or 
expropriate any existing telegraph, steamboat or railroad, then shall 
the construction by the government of a new and complete trans-conti- 
nental railroad system with telegraph lines and connections, the same 
being now needed for the development of the country, be proceeded with 
without delay and the amount of “industrial” currency printed by the 
government shall be equal to the estimated cost of the proposed line 
or lines of telegraph and railway, including its rights of way, connec- 
tions and feeders fully equipped with rolling stock, stations, warehouses, 
workshops, etc., the said estimate to be made by the Minister of Finance 
with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, and its issuance shall 
commence at once in the conducting of surveys and the development of 
iron and copper mines and the erection of plants and workshops, and 
in the doing of any and all things that may be deemed by the govern- 
ment necessary for the profitable development of the transportation in- 
terests of the country. 

The Governor-in-Council shall from time-to time determine the 
amount to be paid to persons employed in any capacity by the govern- 
ment in the carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

All charges and expenses incurred by the government in connection 
with the carrying out of the provisions of this bill shall be defrayed 
out of such appropriations as are from time to time made by parlia- 
ment for such purpose. 
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REVIEWED By B. O. FLower.* 





LAURA BRIDGMAN, DOCTOR HOWE’S FAMOUS 
PUPIL, AND WHAT HE TAUGHT HER. By Maude 
Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Illustrated. Pp. 394. 
Price $1.50 net. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


The life of Laura Bridgman as told by the gifted daughters 
of America’s noble hearted philanthropist, Doctor Samuel G. 
Howe, is one of the most notable books of recent months, a vol- 
ume at once fascinating in its interest and of special value inas- 
much as it carries the inspiration of a life’s work, dedicated to 
the emancipation of imprisoned life and the amelioration of the 
pitiable conditions of some of the most unfortunate of our fel- 
low creatures. Moreover it illustrates anew how the seemingly 
impossible may be made possible when there is a will fired with 
holy enthusiasm joined to a heart consecrated to the highest 
service. 

Doctor Howe is one of the most remarkable of the servants 
of progress who made Boston during the meridian period of the 
nineteenth century forever glorious in the history of civiliza- 
tion. He belonged to the noblest chivalry, was as brave and 
dauntless as he was gentle and humane. When he was strenu- 
ous, it was only for the cause of democracy, or the relief of the 
weak or the oppressed, and he illustrated, as have few men, the 
difference between that physical strenuosity that joys in hunt- 
ing the wild creatures of earth, and that moral vigor and virility 
that is ever alert to help the weak and unfortunate and increase 
the sum total of earth’s joy and happiness. 

When in his early manhood Byron’s voice rang out as a 
clarion, calling to Freedom’s friends to come to the succor of 
Greece in her battle for liberty, Doctor Howe quickly re- 
sponded, hastened to the land of ancient art and philosophy 
where he fought as bravely as the most daring Greeks and 


*Books intended for review, in THE ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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underwent the greatest possible hardships and perils with that 
superb heroism which marks a man who is battling for the 
weak or who is offering his life upon the altar of a noble cause. 
When he saw that the hopes of Greece depended on instant 
financial aid, as her soldiers in the field and their wives and 
children at home were starving, he hastened back to America 
and so eloquently did he plead the cause of the patriots that he 
succeeded in raising over thirty thousand dollars, which was 
in those days an enormous sum. With this, together with large 
donations of food and clothing, he hastened back to the scenes 
of conflict. The service he rendered to Greece at this critical 
period was inestimable. Later he was imprisoned in Berlin 
because of his effort to aid Poland in her heroic struggle. 

Such was the man to whose untiring labor and whole-souled 
consecration is due the founding of that great school which has 
so long been one of the glories of Massachusetts,—the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. 

Doctor Howe may be said to be the father of the movement 
for the enlightened and humane education for the blind in the 
New World, and what is more, he was the first great educator 
who insisted on useful industrial education for these unfor- 
tunates which would enable them to engage in productive work 
and to become partially, if not wholly self-supporting. 

Before commencing his life work, he visited Paris and other 
cities of Europe to study the education of the blind, and while 
learning much of great value, he also quickly discovered serious 
defects in the educational methods which he was not slow to 
remedy. After the founding of the school for the blind in his 
own home in Boston, Doctor Howe heard of Laura Bridgman, 
a little girl who was at once blind, deaf and dumb, and whose 
sense of smell, if not entirely destroyed was very defective. 
He determined if possible to awaken her mental and spiritual 
faculties and teach her to read and write, feats always hereto- 
fore deemed impossible. Even his best friends believed him to 
be a little visionary on this point, and they pointed out the 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles in the way, but the enthu- 
siast replied, “Obstacles are things to be overcome,” and he 
set to work to demonstrate anew the possibility of performing 
that which the world in its self-satisfied wisdom declared to be 
impossible. 

The story of this wonderful work of how he toiled and how 
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magnificently the toil was requited, the description of the 
awakening of the mind and the joy brought to the darkened 
life, when mental and spiritual illumination awakened all the 
dormant energies of a wonderful soul, are given in a delightful 
manner by the talented authors, as are also the successive 
stages of Laura’s advance as seen from the journals of her 
case and her own letters. It is all as wonderful as a fairy tale 
and as beautiful as it is wonderful, for, in proving to the world 
that they who are deaf, dumb and blind can be educated ; their 
lives enriched and filled with gladness, and, moreover, that they 
can be made in a large way self-supporting, Doctor Hewe won 
one of the most notable victories of the nineteenth century,—a 
victory that alone would entitle him to rank among the really 
great philanthropists of the world. But this was but a small 
part of the good work he had achieved. Besides building up 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind and demonstrating the 
fact that the blind, deaf and dumb could be taught, he furthered 
the antislavery agitation in a very positive way and greatly 
aided Horace Mann in his educational efforts, and Dorothy 
Dix in her work for the insane, while he may be said to be the 
father of the schools for feeble-minded and idiotic children. 
The life of such a man as Doctor Howe is an inspiration to all 
who become acquainted with the great work that he wrought, 
and thus this book possesses a positive value, quite apart from 
the interest which is attached to the remarkable life of Laura 
Bridgman. 


LITTLE JEREMIADS. By Ralph Albertson. Pp. 60. Price 
25 cents. Lewiston, Maine, The Co-operative Press. 


This little book by the well known and earnest editor of the 
“American Coodperator” is well worth the reading. It is dis- 
tinctly reformative, yet pitched in an optimistic key. It con- 
tains twelve chapters, or to borrow Elbert Hubbard’s favorite 
phrase “little preachments.” Among the especially notable 
subjects which are here suggestively treated are “Unnecessary 
Poverty,” ‘Uncomfortable Wealth,” “Mammonism,” “Com- 
mercialism,” “War,” “Class Legislation,” “Political Corrup- 
tion,” “Political Indifference” and “Pharisaism.” 

Mr. Albertson is an all round reformer, very sane and well 
balanced, a fact illustrated in this little volume and in his excel- 
lently edited “American Codperator.” 
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HOMOPHONIC CONVERSATIONS IN ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN. By C. B. and 
C. V. Waite. Cloth. Pp. 140. Price $1.00. Chicago, IIl., 
C. V. Waite & Co. 


This is a unique volume and we should judge that it might 
prove valuable to travellers and others having occasion to con- 
verse in the different languages mentioned. It is, as the author 
observes, based upon the similarity in sound and signification 
of the principal words used in the sentences. Nearly five hun- 
dred homophonic words are used and an alphabetical table is 
added, giving the form of the word in each language. Well 
known teachers of language and writers speak in very flatter- 
ing terms of the book. 


THE RED POOCHER. By Seumas Macmanus. Cloth. Pp. 
130. Price 75 cents. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


This is a little volume of unique and bright Irish stories told 
in a simple and artless manner ; they abound in the wit for which 
the Irish are proverbial. Sometimes it appears quite uncon- 
scious and other times the narrator obviously realizes the humor 
lurking in his shrewd remarks. 

The story deals with the skill and daring manifested by the 
cunning “poocher” who shoots four times over the same estate. 
Persons enjoying clever Irish tales that possess no special value 
beyond that of entertaining the reader and illustrating certain 
phases of Irish character, will be pleased with this little volume. 


TYPICAL ELDERS AND DEACONS. By Rev. James M. 
Campbell, D.D. Cloth. Pp. 137. Price $1.00 net. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


This is a charming volume containing typical “pillars of the 
church” as found throughout the Protestant communions of 
to-day. The author is not given to carping, nor is there any 
bitter sting in his genial humor which enlivens many pages. 
Indeed, the work is bright and enjoyable, yet sympathetic and 
human. Doctor Campbell has evidently drawn his sketches 
from life and he possesses an artistic touch. As an author he 
is convincing as well as pleasing. 
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“History of Socialism in the United States.” By Morris 
Hillquit. Cloth, 372 pp. Price $1.50 net. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 

“Tittlebat Titmouse.” Abridged from Doctor Warren’s 
“Ten Thousand a Year.” By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 464 pp. Price $1.50. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

“Tolstoy and His Message.” By Ernest Crosby. Cloth, 93 
pp. Price 50 cents net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

“The New Thought Simplified.””, By Henry Wood. Cloth, 
193 pp. Price 80 cents net. Post-paid 88 cents. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

“Man and the Divine Order.”” By Horatio W. Dresser. Cloth, 
448 pp. Price $1.60 net. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons. 

“Peggy O'Neil.” By Alfred Henry Lewis. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 494 pp. Price $1.50. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 

“Mazzini: The Prophet of the Religion of Humanity.” By 
Louis J. Rozenberg. Cloth, 86 pp. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 

“Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson.” By Thomas Wat- 
son. Cloth, pp. Price $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Law of Life.” By Anna McClure Sholl. Cloth, 572 
pp. Price $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Organized Labor.” By John Mitchell. 436 pp. Price 
$1.75 net. Philadelphia: The American Book and Bible House. 

“The Way to the West.” By Emerson Hough. Cloth, 446 
pp. Price $1.50. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs Merrill Co. 

“Why Love Grows Cold.” By Ellen Burns Sherman. Cloth, 
254 pp. Price $1.00 net. New York: A. Wessels Co. 

“Is Man Immortal?” By Rev. W. C. Black. Cloth, 212 
pp. Price 60 cents. Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of 
M. E. Church South. 

“Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable.” By Ernest Crosby. 
Cloth, 180 pp. Price 40 cents. New York: The Comrade Co- 
operative Co. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Owing to the extreme length of some special papers, our 
book reviews were crowded out of the last Arena. This 
month we also have some extremely long papers and for this 
reason have decided to cut short our notes and announcements 
so as to make some room for the book reviews, as judging from 
a great number of letters from our subscribers they are one of 
the most popular features of the ARENA. In the future, it 
is our purpose to adhere closely to the limit of four thousand 
words as a maximum for a single paper which will make it 
possible to give our readers a variety in the essay department 
that is rendered impossible when some papers are of greater 
length. 

We wish to call special attention to Mr. Newell Dunbar’s 
unique homily in dialogue, “The Ever Womanly.” In it the 
author brings great wealth and extreme poverty into juxta- 
position so that the effect is almost startling and well calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention and quicken the conscience of 
the reader. It teaches a great and much needed lesson quite 
as effectively as if the thought was presented in essay form. 
Mr. Dunbar is the author of an admirable life of Phillips 
Brooks and the translator of some very important volumes. 

We wish to call the special attention of our readers to Dr. 
Brady’s exceptionally broad, strong and thoughtful discussion, 
which in our judgment is one of the most noteworthy argu- 
ments in favor of the Divine Fatherhood that has appeared 
from the pen of an orthodox scholar in recent years ; and though 
many of our readers may feel that the thread of the great theme 
is somewhat weakened by the author’s contention that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the mighty Author, Governor 
and Director of the universe has at times exhibited special mani- 
festations of power, outside of His own fixed and immutable 
laws, and though many will not follow the learned divine in 
his views on the atonement, the argument as a whole will, we 
think, prove a delight to our readers. 

“The Sphinx,” one of the greatest, if not the very greatest 
of Emerson’s poems, is considered in the opening paper in our 
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series of twelve contributions on “The Poems of Emerson,” 
by Mr. Charles Malloy, who is recognized as the foremost liv- 
ing interpreter of the potery of the Concord philosopher. These 
papers will be worth far more than the subscription price to 
the ARENA to thoughtful students of life and its master 
problems. 

“Co-operation Among the Western Farmers,” by the editor 
of the Topeka Advocate, and a number of other strong and 
timely contributions have been unavoidably crowded out, but 
will appear in early issues. 

This month we give our editorial space chiefly to Mr. Mar- 
tin’s very lucid and thoughtful discussion of public ownership 
and a stable circulating medium. The plan he outlines im- 
presses us as one that should commend itself to all statesmen 
who are governed by reason and who are not owned or con- 
trolled by privilege. 

A few years ago we published in the ARENA a brief paper 
on the corn-law struggle in England and the great significance 
of its victory. This contribution called forth a great number 
of letters, many of the correspondents asking for fuller treat- 
ment of the subject in the pages of the ARENA, many others 
desired a bibliography of the literature. We sent to a number 
of our subscribers a list of the principal books dealing with the 
subject and other kindred problems that were uppermost in 
the social and political life in Great Britain during the thirties 
and forties of last century. These books, however, were in- 
accessible to many of our readers owing to their dwelling in 
districts remote from large cities. The interest in the subject 
led us to prepare a series of papers with a view to publishing 
them in this magazine, but other subjects of more immediate 
interest rendered it impossible to give place for these chapters, 
moreover we soon found that the subject was one that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible to adequately treat in the pages of 
a review. The work grew into the proportions of a volume 
which has at last been published in the fine style which charac- 
terizes all the books brought out by Mr. Albert Brandt. In view 
of the general interest awakened by my brief discussion of this 
subject, I have felt that a somewhat extensive study of the 
volume would prove interesting to our readers and have there- 
fore given space to a very discriminating paper on the work 
from the pen of Miss Rich. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


The “Prospectus of THE ARENA for 1904,” which has been 
prepared by the Editors, outlines a few of the features which 
will render this Magazine more attractive and interesting dur- 
ing the coming year than ever before. But it is necessarily very 
incomplete, inasmuch as it is impossible to tell what new.and 
timely articles may be accepted for publication after a “Pros- 
pectus” has been issued. Every mail brings new manuscripts 
—every day brings new ideas; and in a Magazine like Tue 
ARENA the articles must be timely and “up-to-date,” they must 
deal with the great questions which constantly arise—with the 
paramount issues of the moment. The topics of discussion of 
yesterday give place to the more important ones of to-day, 
and these, in turn, are supplanted by those which arise to-mor- 
row ; and, although the policy of the publication remains un- 
changed, the varying topics of general interest require the 
Editors to be constantly upon the alert to keep the Magazine 
not only abreast of the times but always in advamce—not to 
follow but to lead in ProGressive THOUGHT. 

It is best, also, for many reasons, not always to announce in 
detail all of the special plans which are in view. During the 
coming year THE ARENA will publish a series of articles start- 
ling in their topics and fearless in their treatment of them; but 
it would be manifestly unwise to announce these at this time. 
Many of the ablest men and women in this country and abroad 
will contribute to THE ARENA; and what they have to say will 
be worthy of the most careful consideration. 

The great issues of the day must be recognized—they must 
be met thoughtfully, intelligently, fearlessly—they “will not 
down ;” and it is the part of Wispom to realize the present 
rapidly-growimg evils which menace not only this Country but 
the World, and seek, by calling public attention to them now, 


, 





TO ENACT SUCH WISE LEGISLATION as will avert the serious 


troubles which othérwise seem to be inevitable! 
Tue Arena unfurls its banner: “ALL THE WorLD For ALL 
THE Peopie;” and it wants your support, it asks for youR 


subscription, to help it in the great fight in which it is engaged 
—for RerorM, for UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, for ProGcRrEss! 


*” *” * 


Among the business men (and women) of the country there 
are none who work harder, and yet whose work seems to be 
less appreciated, than the NEWSDEALERS. To them is due 
the circulation throughout the United States not only of the 
News of the day, but the forceful Arguments of the great 
Editors, the Appeals to Reason of the Advanced Thinkers, 
which would otherwise be difficult to procure. Their work 
is important and should be considered. That we may have at 
our bieakfast table the latest News of the World the News- 
dealer begins his work before sunrise; and when our day’s 
work is done the Newsdealer is still at his stand to supply us 
with our copy of the evening paper or THE ARENA, which we 
may read with quiet restfulness and satisfaction under our 
lamp at home, without a thought of the Newsman (or woman!) 
who works on late into the night. In stormy weather, in the 
winter’s cold, in the heat of midsummer, he is at his post; he 
deserves success, he deserves our thoughtful appreciation, and 
he should have our support. 

In justice to the Newsdealer THe ALLIANCE PUBLISHING 
Company will discontinue as quickly as existing contracts 
permit—but certainly not later than DECEMBER 3IST, next—all 
“Combination” and “Clubbing Rates,” and all “Premium 
Offers,” unless they are made for his advantage; and we ask 
you to hand him your subscriptions to our two Magazines, 
THE ARENA and MIND (except for personal reasons you prefer 
to send them to us direct), that he may receive the commission 
which we allow to Agents, and become interested in the circu- 
lation of these two great publications. 

CHARLES A. MONTGOMERY. 


New York, Nov. 10, 1903. 

















